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EDITORIAL 


Tue Editorial Board regrets to announte that with this issue, and 
after seven years, the Cambridge Journal ceases publication. 

It would be going too far to describe the ending of the life of the 
Cambridge Journal in Miltonic terms. It is untrue to say that ‘nothing 
is here to mourn’. The ending of an enterprise hopefully launched 
and gallantly sustained is not a matter for rejoicing. And it would 
be an exaggeration, on the other side, to suggest that there have been 
no weaknesses in the conduct of the magazine. But it is to be hoped 
that the subscribers, and even the readers who were not subscribers, 
will not take the line that the whole adventure was foredoomed from 
the start and that nothing in its life became it like the ending of it. 

The Journal was unlucky in being born as the inflationary wave 
began to mount. That wave made many of the prudential calcula- 
tions of the founders false. With the circulation that the Journal 
attained, and with the advertising revenue that it obtained, it could 
have kept afloat but for the steadily increasing cost of production. 
That is the first and decisive reason for the ending of the Journal’s 
too brief life. The second is closely connected with the first. Had 
the circulation continued to mount instead of levelling off, the rising 
costs could have been met. But it did not, and the difficulties that 
today face all producers of serious, but not narrowly professional 
magazines in England, were fatal to the Journal. Not enough people 
were ready to pay the cost of a magazine that aimed at a wide and 
critical survey of human life. This is not the place to enter on the 
discussion of why this is so, of the influence of the increasing number 
of specialist academic magazines, of the possible decline in the 
number of persons ready to read, much more pay for, a magazine 
culturally so conservative. 

Culturally conservative: for the Journal did cling to certain old 
beliefs. Certain themes were worthy of reflective and learned 
discussion. Others were not. Some of the recognized themes were of 
highcontemporary relevance; some concerned remote times or remote 
problems. But all were treated seriously, but not it may be permitted 
to say, pedantically. There was no compulsion on the editors or the 
contributors to comment in haste on the news that made the head- 
lines or on the more popular radio programmes. Homo sum was the 
Journal’s motto, but the homo was homo sapiens. The Journal was 
not partisan in any other sense. It was not the trade organ of any 
sect, political, philosophical or aesthetic. It demanded only of its 
contributors that the subjects treated should be of something more 
than transient interest; so that a future historian, going over the 
files, would not be reduced to saying that the Journal was interesting 
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as illustrating the temper of the times, but might remark that much 
of its content was relevant to the human condition and the higher 
human interests of any civilized society. 

It is not for one of the editorial board to assert that so kindly a 
verdict is deserved. The gap between intention and achievement was 
sometimes apparent even to the sponsors. But even a cursory 
glance over the subjects treated, a hasty appraisal of the level at 
which they were treated, encourages a modest pride. Semantics, 
Henry James, French politics, Spengler and Sartre, Proust and Jane 
Austen, Hegel, John Dewey, Wordsworth, ‘Political Language’, 
James Mill, the ‘Politics of Existentialism’, the press, the music of 
Vaughan Williams, the historical achievement of Rostovtzeff, the 
‘Idea of Nationality in Wales’; these themes, taken almost at random, 
give some idea of the fine, mixed feeding provided. But perhaps 
the most relevant article for this mortuary number was that on ‘The 
Economics of Undertaking’. ‘The non-recurring nature of the 
want’ presented special problems to the analyst. The want, however, 
did create a demand for the supply side to satisfy by providing a 
decorous funeral. The funeral of the Cambridge Journal must 
necessarily be conducted on a modest scale. It is now almost over 
and the undertaker can do no more than send greetings from the 
deceased to the gentle reader, to the loyal contributors, murmur 
Vale and whisper, Resurgam. 

D. W. BROGAN 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF L. WITTGENSTEIN 


KARL BRITTON 
1 


I FIRST saw Wittgenstein at G. E: Moore’s Saturday Morning 
Discussion Class. He came in late and unexpected but soon he was 
doing all the talking— Moore sprawling disconsolately over his 
desk and saying very little. Many months later (in October 1931) at 
Drury’s suggestion I wrote to Wittgenstein asking his permission 
to attend his discussion class, which met in his rooms (H4 Great 
Court) in Trinity from 5 to 7 p.m. on Fridays. He wrote giving that 
permission, and I attended regularly throughout the year. As far 
as I can recollect there were usually about twenty people present: 
visitors could be introduced only by permission. I remember, of 
course, Moore, who occupied the only comfortable chair and was the 
only one present permitted to smoke. We felt that Wittgenstein 
addressed himself chiefly to Moore, although Moore seldom inter- 
vened and oftén seemed to be very disapproving. Sometimes the 
lecturer appealed to him: but my recollection is that Moore’s replies 
were usually very discouraging indeed. At all events we had the 
impression that, at Wittgenstein’s classes, a kind of dialogue was 
going on between Moore and Wittgenstein, even when Moore was 
least obviously being “brought in’. 

Wittgenstein spoke without notes but knew very well what he 
wanted to discuss and what he wanted to ‘put across’. Sometimes 
the proceedings began with a very short paper in which one of the 
senior members (not Moore) would attempt to sum up the conclu- 
sions reached at the end of the previous meeting: and it was 
characteristic of the situation that Wittgenstein would be terribly 
dissatisfied with the statement produced. In discussion he would ask 
questions: and the one who volunteered an answer was liable to be 
his interlocutor throughout much of the two hours. On the whole 
(especially in later life) Wittgenstein was tremendously impatient in 
his discussion: he preferred the naive view and the novice’s receptive 
attitude and could hardly tolerate the statement of philosophical 
views which he rejected. Wittgenstein talked standing up and 
walking excitedly about: writing on the blackboard, pointing, 
‘tearing his hair’: but the most characteristic of all his attitudes was a 
very quiet, very intense stare— suddenly adopted and leading to 
a slow deliberate utterance of some new point. Very often he got 
thoroughly ‘stuck’: appealed in vain to his hearers to help him and 
would walk about in despair murmuring: ‘I’m a fool, I’m a fool.’ 
And such was the difficulty of the topics he discussed, that all this 
struggle did not seem in the least excessive. 
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It was certainly an exciting and exacting session: and some, who 
came to it from a long afternoon in the open air, would be found 
fast asleep. I myself normally reckoned to have at least a few 
minutes’ nap and to wake somewhat refreshed and better able to 
follow what was being said. My impression is that as often as not 
one came away feeling that a tremendous effort had been made and 
little if anything achieved. But of course, looking back on the series, 
one could see how much had been achieved: my own notebooks 
show how completely my own views on philosophy changed during 
the time when I was attending these lectures and afterwards, when 
I discussed them and the Tractatus with Drury and Cooley and 
others. Moreover Wittgenstein’s absolutely single-minded devotion 
to the investigation of philosophical problems; his high seriousness 
and absolute honesty — these came to be among the most important 
‘absolutes’ in my life. I believed in him and in what he was doing 
before ever I understood anything much of his views: and that belief 
would certainly survive even if I were to reject his conclusions 
altogether. 

Wittgenstein looked what he had once been: an artillery officer — 
but of course a very remarkable one. He was not tall but slim and 
athletic with curly hair, extremely piercing and deep-set blue eyes 
and fine features. He spoke very quickly and had incorporated into 
his vocabulary a good deal of rather schoolboyish slang. He had 
a most engaging smile and sometimes laughed as he talked. Wittgen- 
stein dressed in grey flannel trousers and grey sweater with tweed 
jacket: a watch on a leather strap being attached to the lapel and 
frequently consulted. He removed after Christmas into ‘a new (and 
even barer) room’ in Whewell’s Court: I believe there was one arm- 
chair (occupied by Moore): the rest of us sat on cane chairs or deck 
chairs or on the floor. There was a workman’s bench on one side , 
covered with notebooks and papers: a new and elaborate coffee 
apparatus: and a small and beautiful silhouette of a young woman 
in an elaborate gilt frame: this was said to be an ancestress of his. 
There were seldom any philosophical books to be seen. And indeed 
Wittgenstein in those days often warned us against reading philo- 
sophical books: if we took a book seriously, he would say, it ought 
to puzzle us so much that we would throw it across the room and 
think about the problem for ourselves. Wittgenstein never referred 
to books in his lectures: seldom to the views of any philosopher not 
present. His friend and disciple, J. O0’C. Drury, made a reply in this 
vein when I complimented him on his collection of books. He looked 
frankly shamefaced as he made it. Drury left at Easter, having 
decided to give up Philosophy for Medicine. 

One Friday afternoon in February, at the end of one of his classes 
(during which I had fallen asleep) Wittgenstein came up to me and 
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asked me to come to tea. And it so happened that I saw him again 
that night in the Union library. He showed me an article in Mind 
by Schiller on ‘The Value of Formal Logic’, and said that I ought to 
look at it because it was a good illustration of what he had been 
talking about that afternoon— that is, ‘Nonsense’ in the philo- 
sophical sense. And he insisted that his remark was meant seriously. 
I referred to Wittgenstein’s short paper in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society and he hastened to tell me that he had never 
read that paper to the Society, having realized before he came to the 
meeting how terribly mistaken it was: but that it was apparently 
then too late to prevent its being published. 

My first tea-party was on March 2nd, 1932: I was the only guest. 
He talked to me in a paternal and very serious way: probing my 
sincerity and my interest in philosophical problems: saying that 
I could not take philosophy seriously so long as I was reading for 
the Moral Sciences Tripos. He asked me if I could not give it up: 
and when I showed no willingness to do so, could only hope that it 
would not kill my interest in Philosophy. 

The Moral Sciences Club met regularly during the year but 
Wittgenstein never attended. I was told that he had come during 
the previous year but that his disagreements with other members 
had made it too uncomfortable for everyone. I myself noticed that 
his disagreements with one or two who sometimes attended the 
Discussion Class were becoming very uncomfortable: one (at least) 
who did not understand what was being done, had the lion-like 
courage to say so openly and repeatedly. But although Wittgenstein 
did not attend the meetings of the Moral Sciences Club, his ideas 
were constantly put forward. I myself constructed a short paper on 
‘Boundaries’ based on what Wittgenstein had said about the visual 
field and about death. Not one of the dons turned up to hear it: 
but it was subjected to so thorough a criticism by the graduates and 
undergraduates who had gathered round Shillinglaw’s fire, that I 
tore up the paper and committed it to the flames. 

Wittgenstein’s last discussion was held on May 27th, 1932—I 
mean the last one I attended as an undergraduate. After that came 
the Tripos Examinations and I took a walking holiday in the Lake 
District while awaiting the verdict. It must have been early in June 
that I once again met Wittgenstein and was invited to tea. I arrived 
on the day but he was not expecting me: he rushed out to the buttery 
to collect ‘pikelets’ and tea but upset the whole lot into the grate 
and rushed off again for a second supply. He was deeply interested 
in my plans for a career: advised me most strongly not to go straight 
into the teaching of Philosophy — if I must become a teacher of 
Philosophy I should at all events do something else first. I ventured 
the suggestion that I might become a journalist and at this he was 
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both angry and alarmed. I must at all costs do a real job and nota 
second-hand one: he would far rather have heard that I intended to 
become a thief. It was at this meeting or at the earlier tea-party, that 
he expressed very strong dislike both of academic life in general and 
of Cambridge in particular. When he returned from London, he 
said, he would overhear an undergraduate in conversation saying 
‘O really!’ and he would know he was back in Cambridge. He had 
(he said) only once been to high table at Trinity and the clever 
conversation had so horrified him that he had come out with both 
hands over his ears. They talked like that only to score: they did not 
even enjoy doing it. He said his bedmaker’s conversation, about the 
private lives of her previous gentlemen and about her own family, 
was far preferable: at least he could understand why she talked that 
way and could believe that she enjoyed it. Rumour said that 
Wittgenstein lived a very abstemious life— that he lived on corn- 
flakes. Perhaps he did — and coffee. 

In the summer of 1934 I revisited Cambridge and, by arrangement, 
travelled up to town with him. In October 1939 I read a paper at 
the Moral Sciences Club on ‘The Language of Controversy’. 
Wittgenstein came in late with Skinner and was not quite sure 
whether he knew me or not. He took charge of the discussion, 
re-stating my main thesis in a sympathetic way. In fact he treated me 
as a stranger who had somehow managed to put forward views not 
unlike his own. 
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During the years 1942-47 Wittgenstein used to pay regular visits to 
Swansea, to see his friend Rush Rhees. I returned to Swansea in 
April 1945 and saw both of them together on the Mumbles train. 
Wittgenstein seemed not to know me: but he sent his apologies to me 
by Rhees, explaining that they were having a conversation which 
could not be interrupted. On April 10th, 1946, he came to discuss 
with a small group at College on ‘Motives and Causes’. Once again 
I felt he did not get where he wanted: but I noticed his ‘wider’ and 
more receptive attitude: but also a tendency (not altogether new) to 
be very hard on his friends and kindly to the uninitiated. When he 
was going I persuaded him to come again next week, although Rhees 
would be away: and my students said: ‘We have never seen a man 
thinking before.’ 

On April 17th I called on Wittgenstein in his lodgings. It was his 
56th birthday and he was proud of the fact that he looked a good 
deal younger than his age. He had been reading Pride and Prejudice 
and found the mannered conversation of Elizabeth Bennet very hard 
to swallow: he asked me to explain why Jane Austen wanted to 
pretend that a girl could talk like that. I did not attempt to do so. 
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His landlord was a nonconformist minister and Wittgenstein had 
been making fun of him for having his walls lined with books he 
never opened — to impress his flock. He also told me how an old 
man who was visiting the minister had said that Jesus Christ was the 
world’s greatest philosopher: Wittgenstein said that he had tried to 
explain that Jesus Christ was not a philosopher at all; but evidently 
he understood that the man wanted Jesus Christ to be the greatest 
of everything, and he understood why. 

We spent the whole of that April morning walking and talking: as 
we passed Swansea’s immense new Guildhall, Wittgenstein expressed 
horror and disgust. The magnificent wide stairway in particular 
annoyed him: he said it was the architecture of a religion which 
nobody now professed. Wittgenstein assured me (laughing) that no 
Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy in the country had read fewer books 
on Philosophy than he had. He said he had never read a single 
word of Aristotle, although he had lately read much of Plato and 
with much profit. As for Hume and Kant — it was all very well for 
me to read them because I was not yet as experienced in philosophical 
thinking as he was: but surely I must understand that he could not 
sit down and read Hume — he knew far too much about the subject 
of Hume’s writings to find it anything but a torture. 

On this occasion he described how, when he first came to Cam- 
bridge from Manchester, puzzled about logical questions, he had 
W. E. Johnson as a Supervisor: and had fired off all his questions at 
him. This produced nothing but frustration on both sides and they 
soon agreed that Wittgenstein should not attend any more super- 
visions. But (to his surprise and pleasure) Johnson asked him to 
come to his Sunday tea-parties: which he did regularly. He said how 
very much he liked and admired Johnson and how well they got on 
as soon as they had given up the philosophical questions. 

He also told me how wonderful Russell was in those early days: 
how they both abandoned everything else and gave themselves to 
discussions about logic and mathematics. For a long time they 
could agree about nothing: but at last they both came to see that the 
‘assertion sign’ which Whitehead and Russell took over from 
Frege, had no meaning whatever. This they both regarded as a great 
triumph and happy augury. 

Two remarks that I recall seem to belong to this same morning: 
He said: Everyone has a simple test to discover whether or not a 
cobbler makes good shoes. There is no test of this sort to discover 
whether a philosopher does his job or not. As long as this is the 
case, So-and-so (whom I had praised) is quite rightly thought to be 
a good philosopher. 

He said that many of his pupils merely put forward his ideas: and 
that many of them imitated his voice and manner; but that he could 
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easily distinguish those who really understood. Speaking of science 
and of the attitudes which the study of science encouraged, he said 
“Wissenschaft ist griindlich: Schulung ist eine Ungriindlichkeit.’ 

In the afternoon there was a small discussion group in College: 
Gallie and I and two students. After that he was very light-hearted 
and took me out to a grand tea in a café. After tea we had another 
long walk and talk in the park and by the sea: we parted at the gates 
just before nine o’clock. The conversation was partly very serious: 
he had become convinced that a new war was being planned and that 
atomic weapons would put an end to everything. “They mean to do 
it’, he repeated. But later we discussed Napoleon and Bismarck and 
talked about the Prince Consort and various diplomatic and other 
personalities in the nineteenth century. He had a great admiration 
for Bismarck: I remember that he told me a story of how Bismarck 
sent emissaries to Paris who managed to get hold of the newspapers 
that were then circulating on pretence of wanting paper for the 
lavatory. Only Bismarck could have thought of that trick! 

On July 21st Wittgenstein rang me up and explained that Rhees 
was again away and he wished me to take him out. However he 
seemed, on the whole, very hostile. Mind had just published Farrell’s 
two papers on ‘Therapeutic Positivism’ and (I understood afterwards 
from Rhees) this had very much annoyed and upset him. He was 
angry with me for going to the Joint Session of the Mind Association 
and the Aristotelian Society in Manchester the week before: he took 
it as a sign of frivolity and of ulterior interests: he railed against 
professional philosophers: mourned the present state of philosophy 
in England and asked ‘What can one man do alone?’ When I told 
him that the Joint Session was to be held at Cambridge in 1947 and 
that I was to read a paper, he said: ‘Very well, to me it is just as if 
you had told me that there will be bubonic plague in Cambridge next 
summer. I am very glad to know and I shall make sure to be in 
London.’ However, I asked him a series of questions about the 
nature of arithmetic and this led him to a long and extremely valuable 
exposition of the subject: most of it delivered while we stood, some 
paces apart, stock-still in the heart of Clyne woods. 

It was, perhaps, on this occasion that he told me how he had been 
present in Cambridge when Joad read his paper called ‘An Appeal to 
Philosophers’ which (he said) was an attack on Moore. He said he 
waited, hoping someone else would speak: but finally he began... 
He said he had never been so angry in any philosophical discussion. 

Later we discussed what it means to say that a statement is about 
something. He came home (very late) with me to tea: he took very 
little notice of the children, and talked to my wife about Wales and 
the north of England. He spoke highly of Swansea: the people 
might be slovenly (as I said) but he thought he should like them 
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because they were friendly. (‘I am sorry for you,’ he said to me, ‘I 
see how it is: you have a tidy mind.’) He liked the north, too: when 
he asked the bus conductor on a Newcastle bus where to get off for 
a certain cinema, the conductor at once told him it was a rotten film 
and he ought to go to another. And this started a heated argument 
in the bus as to which film Wittgenstein ought to see. He liked that: 
it was what would happen in Austria. He also told me about his 
war-work: mixing ointments at Guy’s Hospital and then acting as 
an assistant at the R.V.I. in Newcastle. He loved the feel of the 
ointments, and the smell. On the whole he disliked London and the 
south of England — but especially Cambridge. 

The last time I saw him was in the bank, where I introduced him 
to the cashier. I had my son with me, but when after some minutes 
in conversation, I turned to speak to my son, Wittgenstein was 
astonished: he said he had not noticed that I had my little boy 
with me. 









THE GOLDEN BOWL 
DOROTHEA KROOK 


Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel be broken at the cistern: 
then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall return 
to God who gave it. Ecclesiastes, xii, 6-7 


IN the Preface to The Golden Bowl James suggests a definition of the 
poet that is illuminating for an understanding of his own distinctive 
achievement in this novel. He writes: 

























... The title we give him [the poet] is the only title of general 
application and convenience for those who passionately 
cultivate the image of life and the art, on the whole so bene- 
ficial, of projecting it. The seer and the speaker under the 
descent of the god is the ‘poet’, whatever his form, and he 
ceases to be one only when his form, whatever else it may 
nominally or superficially or vulgarly be, is unworthy of the 
god: in which event, we promptly submit, he isn’t worth talking 
of at all. He becomes so worth it, and the god so adopts him, 
and so confirms his charming office and name, in the degree in 
which his impulse and passion are general and comprehensive — 
a definitional provision for them that makes but a mouthful of 
so minor a distinction, in the fields of light, as that between 
verse and prose. 









































‘The god so adopts him, and so confirms his charming office and 
name, in the degree in which his impulse and passion are general 
and comprehensive.’ If the degree of achieved generality and 
comprehensiveness is indeed the measure of poetic excellence, The 
Golden Bowl may stand as James’s most ambitiously conceived and 
most completely executed long poem. The terms ‘general’ and 
‘comprehensive’ (and such familiar equivalent terms as ‘universal’ — 
‘Shakespeare, of all our poets, had the most universal mind’) are to 
be taken in a sense more strictly logical than is commonly intended 
when these terms are used by literary critics. What is offered here 
‘presupposes’ all that has gone before in James’s poetic experience, 
and what went before ‘implied’ what is unfolded here; and it is in 
this sense that The Golden Bowl exhibits at its farthest reach the 
generality and comprehensiveness of James’s creative impulse and 
passion. 

The achievement of this generality and comprehensiveness in The 
Golden Bowl is intimately bound up with James’s much discussed 
late method; and it is in the light of the main principles of that 
method, as these may be extracted from the Prefaces, the Note- 
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books and the Letters, that the nature and magnitude of his achieve- 
ment in The Golden Bowl is best appreciated. 

The first of these, the great seminal principle of ‘internal relations’, 
is here observed with an ideal completeness unparalleled in any 
previous work of James’s maturity. Everything in the world of this 
novel is involved in everything else, everything is modified by 
everything else; and ‘the whole rich interpenetration’ thus achieved 
is the novel itself. That other grand principle, the dramatic principle 
that James called his ‘law of successive Aspects’, is also observed 
here with a rigour of economy not previously attempted. The ‘centres 
of consciousness’ are exclusively the Prince in Book I, the Princess 
(Maggie Verver) in Book II, used strictly in succession, without 
recourse, that is, to the relief of ‘alternation’. Neither of the other 
two principals, Charlotte and Mr Verver, is exposed to any of ‘that 
officious explanation which we know as ‘‘going behind’’ ’; and the 
Assinghams are there merely to accomplish the ‘going behind’ of 
the Prince and the Princess who are the sole centres of consciousness. 
Finally, the ‘indirect’ method of presentation predominates here to 
the almost total exclusion of direct statement; and one finds oneself 
remembering in this connection the remark with which James 
crushed his young friend Hugh Walpole (who had said something 
unforgivable about The Ambassadors): ‘How can you say that I do 
anything so foul and abject as to ‘‘state’’?”? 

The generality of vision achieved by these means pumps the air 
‘gaspingly dry’ indeed. To adopt James’s own words about The 
Awkward Age, it is ‘dry not only of superfluous moisture, but 
absolutely of breathable air’; and the ‘exemplary closeness’ (‘with- 
out a gap anywhere’), the compression ‘ferocious... really quite 
heroic’, which he proudly remarks in The Awkward Age, are many 
times more exemplary, ferocious and heroic in The Golden Bowl. And 
though it is true that of all James’s earlier works The Awkward Age 
approaches The Golden Bow! most closely in point of this exemplary 
rigour, it is the later masterpiece rather than the earlier that one is 
inclined to regard as his most ‘triumphantly scientific’ achievement.* 

In what sense The Golden Bowl is supremely ‘scientific’, in what 
sense, that is, it exemplifies and vindicates James’s conception of the 
logic of the perfect novel, is best shown by tracing out the develop- 
ment of its great central theme. The first premise or donnée of the 
theme is laid before the opening of the story. Charlotte Stant, 
expatriate American, brilliant, accomplished, and beautiful in the 
Florentine style of ‘the great time’, and Prince Amerigo, scion of an 
ancient Roman house, a galantuomo, with a taste peculiarly inclined 
to the art of the great time, have been passionately and splendidly in 


1 Letter to Hugh Walpole, Letters, ed. Percy Lubbock, vol. II, p. 254. 
2 Preface to The Awkward Age. 
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love with each other. But because they are both poor and both too 
‘great’ to live without money, they do not marry; and it is self- 
evident to their intimate friend Mrs Assingham that each must make 
a suitably splendid marriage. The first necessary consequence of this 
first premise is that the Prince marries Maggie Verver, daughter of 
Adam Verver, American millionaire and famous collector, whose 
collection of European art-treasures is finally to be taken back to 
American City, there to be enshrined in the greatest art-museum that 
the great continent has yet seen. Maggie adores her husband, but is 
also devoted to her widowed father, with whom, up to the time of 


her marriage, she has enjoyed the most tender and harmonious | 


intimacy of companionship. She is full of anxious fear — her ‘stupid 
little idol’ she is later to call this fatal anxiety of hers — that her 
marriage to Amerigo will leave her father solitary and sad, and 
consequently urges him to marry her dear friend Charlotte. (Neither 
she nor Mr Verver knows anything, of course, about the previous 
intimacy of Charlotte and the Prince.) Maggie urges this course 
upon her father from three principal motives: first, her passionate 
concern for her father’s happiness; second, her passionate admiration 
of Charlotte, who (she is convinced) will supply them, the Ververs, 


with the ‘greatness’ they lack; and, third, her passionate devotion to | 


her husband, whom she can no more bear to sacrifice to her love for 
her father than she can bear to sacrifice her father to her love for the 
Prince. Maggie’s passion about all these things cannot be suffi- 
ciently emphasized for it is the groundwork of all that happens in the 
second part of the novel. The marriage of Charlotte and Adam 
Verver duly takes place, and thus the two necessary consequences 
of the first premise are fulfilled. 

But these consequences themseives produce a set of fresh relations 
from which the rest of the argument follows by a necessity equally 
ineluctable. These fresh relations, which precipitate the tragic crisis 
of the story, are, in turn, necessitated by conditions that were with 
the utmost care and explicitness laid down from the beginning. We 
are expected to remember the colloquy between Charlotte and the 
Prince on the day before the Prince’s marriage to Maggie,’ in which 
Charlotte remarks their common disposition to be ‘easily spoilt’, 
and expresses the fear that they, she and the Prince, may not be 
‘decent enough, good enough, to stand it’ (the lavish spoiling, she 
means, that they will from now on be receiving from the Ververs) — 
to stand it, she adds, ‘without help from religion, or something of 
that kind’. We are expected to remember also the Prince’s charming 
confession to Mrs Assingham? concerning his poor Roman sub- 
stitute for a moral sense, and his charming anxiety about its perhaps 
not serving, in the long run, as well as the real thing. Then, as the 


1 Ch. v. 2 Ch. nu. 
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too | story unfolds, we are expected to notice the Prince’s European 
capacity for ennui, at first only with the ‘strange English types who 
lake 





bored him beyond convenience by being so little as he himself was’, 
but presently also with Maggie and her father; and, along with the 
ennui — indeed its source — his intense aesthetic irritability This, 
until the crisis, is held beautifully in check by his charming tran- 
quillity, his good nature and good humour and easy submissiveness, 
in short, his perfect breeding; but we are expected to discern from 
the start that it is liable to explosive action. We are expected, 
further, to give full weight to the Prince’s ideal of the galantuomo, 
which turns out to be more dangerously at variance with the Ververs’ 
ideal of a simple and sweet domesticity than Mr Verver could have 
been capable of supposing. For though this ideal is the source of the 
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and high distinction that Adam Verver so admires in his son-in-law, it 
her | also implies an exacting code of conduct: a code of conduct which 
ous 





might render obligatory, in certain situations, forms of behaviour 
such as could not be dreamed of in Mr Verver’s philosophy. To 
these general conditions must be added, finally, the further specific 
conditions produced by the two marriages. On the one side, there is 
Prince’s knowledge of Mr Verver’s mixed — though never merely 
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'to | impure — motive in taking him for his son-in-law, and Charlotte’s 
for corresponding knowledge of Mr Verver’s mixed motive in taking 
the | her for his wife. This shared knowledge, with none of its ironic 
ffi- implications lost on either, makes a dangerous bond between 
the | Charlotte and the Prince. On the other side, there is the circumstance 
1m } (equally ironical) that, after the two marriages, the old intimacy of 
“eS | Maggie and her father increases rather than diminishes, with the 

result that Charlotte and the Prince are thrown together a great deal 
ns 





more than could in reason have been expected or should in pro- 
priety have been allowed. Under the combined pressure of all these 
conditions, the grand consequence that in fact follows is inevitable. 
Charlotte and the Prince become lovers; virtually announce the fact 
to Mrs Assingham, who is thrown into a terror of consternation by 
this result of her most loving and most intelligent experiment in 
match-making; and the first part of the novel ends with the expedi- 
tion of Charlotte and the Prince to Gloucester at the end of the 
Matcham house-party, which at last opens Maggie’s eyes to her 
situation. The rest of the action is presented through Maggie’s 
consciousness, and there is no further ‘going behind’ of either the 
Prince or Charlotte. 
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This is perhaps a suitable point to pause and consider a passage | 
in the First Book that conveniently illustrates (among other things) 
the ‘generality’ and ‘comprehensiveness’ of James’s impulse and 
passion in this novel. The passage is the Prince’s meditation on the 
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terrace at Matcham upon the English national character, specifically 
upon ‘the fathomless depths of English equivocation’. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 





..- He knew them all, as was said, ‘well’; he had lived with 
them, stayed with them, dined, hunted, shot and done various 
other things with them; but the number of questions about them 
he couldn’t have answered had much rather grown than 
shrunken, so that experience struck him for the most part as 
having left in him but one residual impression. They didn’t 
like Jes situations nettes— that was all he was sure of. They 
wouldn’t have them at any price; it had been their national 
genius and their national success to avoid them at every point. 
They called it themselves, with complacency, their wonderful 
spirit of compromise — the very influence of which actually so 
hung about him here, from moment to moment, that the earth 
and the air, the light and the colour, the fields and the hills and 
the sky, the blue-green counties and the cold cathedrals, owed 
to it every accent of their tone. Verily, as one had to feel in 
presence of such a picture, it had succeeded; it had made, up to 
now, for that seated solidity, in the rich sea-mist, on which the 
garish, the supposedly envious, peoples have ever cooled their 
eyes. But it was at the same time precisely why even much 
initiation left one, at given moments, so puzzled as to the 
element of staleness in all the freshness and of freshness in all 
the staleness, of innocence in the guilt and of guilt in the 
innocence. There were other marble terraces, sweeping more 
purple prospects, on which he would have known what to think, 
and would have enjoyed thereby at least the small intellectual 
fillip of a discerned relation between a given appearance and a 
taken meaning. The inquiring mind, in these present conditions, 
might it was true, be more sharply challenged; but the result of 
its attention, it had unluckily learned to know, was too often to 
be confronted with a mere dead wall, a lapse of logic, a con- 
firmed bewilderment. . . .? 


The passage is in the nature of a grand summary analysis of all that 
had been exhibited in extenso of the English national character in 
such earlier novels and stories as The Tragic Muse, The Awkward Age, 
What Maisie Knew, The Spoils of Poynton, and the Lancaster Gate 
portions of The Wings of the Dove. What is astonishing about it is 
that it really does accomplish what one would suppose summaries 
and analyses by their nature incapable of accomplishing. It really 
does recover, completely, the multiplicity of particular perceptions, 
judgments and generalizations of which those earlier novels are made 
up; and, more, recovers them in their full vivid particularity. ‘They 
1 Ch. Xxil. 
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didn’t like Jes situations nettes .. .; they wouldn’t have them at any 
price...’: that, one feels, explains, as comprehensively as can be 
desired, the British hatred of art that was exposed in The Tragic 
Muse, where Nick Dormer (we remember) incurred ridicule and 
hostility precisely because he would insist on pursuing his portrait- 
painting as une situation nette; and it explains also, of course, with 
the same satisfying comprehensiveness, a good many other British 
antipathies. The puzzle about ‘the element of staleness in all the 
freshness and of freshness in all the staleness, of innocence in the 
guilt and guilt in the innocence’, is the very puzzle that is so inten- 
sively explored and instructively exhibited in the succession of 
tea-parties in The Awkward Age and the several dinner-parties in 
The Wings of the Dove. (‘... There was such a fine little fidget of 
pre-occupied life in him’, Milly remarks in Lord Mark, ‘and his 
eyes at moments — though it was an appearance they could suddenly 
lose — were as candid and clear as those of a pleasant boy.’) And 
what, after all, is the drawing power of the terrible Mrs Lowder but 
‘the freshness in her staleness’? — and, before Mrs Lowder, of Mrs 
Brookenham in The Awkward Age, and of Sir Claude and (even) Ida 
and Beale and Mrs Beale in What Maisie Knew? And yes, one 
recalls — catching one’s breath a little from the illuminating force of 
the simple phrases— how often in English society the inquiring 
mind is confronted, in the end, ‘with a mere dead wall, a lapse of 
logic, a confirmed bewilderment’: and this ‘bewilderment’ (one 
wants to add, certain of James’s instant assent to this further pro- 
position) — this sheer bewilderment of the British mind in the 
presence of ‘ideas’ is always so genuine as to be almost always 
touching and almost always disarming.' In any case, the Prince’s 

1 One of James’s earliest recorded impressions of the English national charac- 
ter, in a letter to William James dated March 8th, 1870, is worth quoting. He has 
just returned from a visit to Italy and is staying in Great Malvern. ‘. .. Now that 
I’m in England you’d rather have me talk of the present than of pluperfect Italy. 
But life furnishes so few incidents here that I cudgel my brains in vain. Plenty of 
gentle emotions from the scenery, etc.; but only man is vile. Among my fellow- 
patients here I find no intellectual companionship. Never from a single English- 
man of them all have I heard the first word of appreciation and enjoyment of the 
things here that I find delightful. To a certain extent this is natural: but not to 
the extent to which they carry it . . . I revolt from their dreary deathly want of — 
what shall I call it?—Clover Hooper has it — intellectual grace — Minny 
Temple has it — moral spontaneity. They live wholly in the realm of the cut and 
dried. ‘‘Have you ever been to Florence?’’ ‘‘Oh yes.’’ ‘‘Isn’t it a most peculiarly 
interesting city?’’ ‘‘Oh yes, I think it’s so very nice.’’ ‘*Have you read Romola?’’ 
‘‘Oh yes.’’ ‘‘I suppose you admire it.’” ‘*Oh yes, I think it so very clever.’’ The 
English have such a mortal mistrust of anything like criticism or ‘*keen analysis’’ 
(which they seem to regard as a kind of maudlin foreign flummery) that I rarely 
remember to have heard on English lips any other intellectual verdict (no matter 
under what provocation) than this broad synthesis — ‘‘so immensely clever’’. 
What exasperates you is not that they can’t say more, but that they wouldn’t if 
they could. Ah, but they are a great people for all that... .’ 


B 
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definitive comment recalls a dozen delightful instances of the British 
response to ‘ideas’ in James’s earlier works — Lord Lambeth’s in 
An International Episode, Mrs Ambient’s in The Author of Beltraffio, 
Lady Agnes’s and Julia Dallow’s inThe Tragic Muse, Lord Mark’s in 
The Wings of the Dove; and then one understands also why the 
inquiring mind of a clever foreigner like the Prince should crave in 
that intellectual desert for even so humble a pleasure as ‘the small 
intellectual fillip of a discerned relation between a given appearance 
and a taken meaning’. He wouldn’t mind not understanding, he 
wouldn’t care that his ‘taken meaning’ should not correspond with 
the ‘given appearance’ — so long as the gap itself might be admitted 
as matter for inquiry, the ‘relation’ between the given situation and 
his own mis-understanding of it open to the free play of mind. For 
then it would be at least a relation ‘discerned’; and as such something 
at least to sustain a mind to which ‘criticism and keen analysis’ came 
as naturally as leaves on a tree. 


We return to the story, to watch the struggle of Maggie Verver to 
restore what has been lost and to glorify by her suffering the three 
lives linked with hers in the loss and the restoration. What is to be 
chiefly noted, for the full appreciation of the exemplary closeness 
that James here achieves, is that the conditions under which Maggie’s 
emergent virtues are to be exercised are conditions absolutely 
binding; and thus binding because they are, strictly, ‘internal’: they 
are ‘created’ by Maggie’s own moral constitution out of the raw 
material ‘given’ to her in the first instance to understand or interpret, 
and in the end also to change. The fundamental condition for 
Maggie is that the paradise lost shall be regained without inflicting 
the smallest injury upon any of the three beloved persons concerned. 
Nor are they to be spared merely the gross mortal injury of exposure. 
Each is, also and chiefly, to be spared the smallest diminution of his 
distinctive personal identity. Her father is to retain, intact, his 
‘innocence’; the Prince, his adorable Roman ‘charm’; Charlotte, 
her ‘greatness’. For each of them is precious and delightful to 
Maggie for that distinct individuality, and she is resolved that they 
shall be saved with those unique marks of individuality unimpaired. 
Her task, as she sees it, is to restore the right relations between them, 
but to leave them as they are. She will do only man’s work, not 
God’s, and with nothing but the holy light of her knowledge and her 
resolution to guide her. 

For a creature as girt about with weakness as Maggie, the under- 
taking is of a magnitude surpassing the merely heroic. To Charlotte 
and Amerigo, by the time the crisis has been reached, she is an 
amiable nonentity. They treat her from this time on with the greatest 
kindness and consideration, partly from genuine compunction, 
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partly from fear of upsetting the boat (Mr Verver’s boat) that they 
are all in, chiefly from pity, the pity that is so close to contempt; and 
Maggie is allowed no merciful incognisance of their motives, nor of 
their constant though voiceless co-operation in this cruel benevolence 
towards her. Worse still is the Prince’s ‘sovereign personal power’ 
over her: she lives in perpetual terror of ‘the felicity of his tenderness 
and the degree of her sensibility’ to it, knows that she is in thrall, 
yet knows also that she must accomplish her task under this condition 
of thralldom.* 

Worst of all, however, is her ceaseless terror that she will, for all 
her efforts, discover her secret to her father’s acuteness; and that, 
she knows, will mean ruin for all of them. The importance of this 
knowledge, or rather fore-knowledge, of Maggie’s is not made 
explicit until the very last chapter, when she and her father meet for 
the last time before his departure with Charlotte to America. As he 
wanders out to the balcony, ‘she asked herself but for a few seconds 
if reality, should she follow him, would overtake or meet her there’. 
She does follow him, and, as she stands by his side, ‘she felt once 
more how impossible such a passage would have been to them, how 
it would have torn them to pieces, if they had so much as suffered its 
suppressed relations to peep out of their eyes...’ And it was 
because she knew this from the beginning that she did what she did — 
effected the only solution possible to them in their situation, the only 
solution that would not tear them to pieces, but would keep them, to 
the end, ‘the four of them, in the upper air, united in the firmest 
abstention from pressure’. 

But that is the last scene of all. In the meantime, she battles on, 
in a solitude more dark and dense even than Milly Theale’s; passes 
through purgatorial fires of anguish, humiliation and terror; until in 
the end she emerges triumphant. The holy light, which was present 
to her only in fitful gleams during the battle, shines bright and strong 


1‘... He had possession of her hands and was bending toward her, ever so 
kindly, as if to see, to understand, more, or possibly give more — she didn’t know 
which; and that had the effect of simply putting her, as she would have said, in 
his power. She gave up, let her idea go, let everything go; her one consciousness 
was that he was taking her again into his arms. It was not till afterwards that she 
discriminated as to this; felt how the act operated with him instead of the words 
he hadn’t uttered — operated, in his view, as probably better than any words, as 
always better, in fact at any time, than anything. Her acceptance of it, her re- 
sponse to it, inevitable, foredoomed, came back to her, later on, as a virtual assent 
to the assumption he had thus made that there was really nothing such a demon- 
stration didn’t anticipate and didn’t dispose of, and that the spring acting within 
herself, moreover, might well have been, beyond any other, the impulse legiti- 
mately to provoke it . .. He had been right, overwhelmingly right, as to the felicity 
of his tenderness and the degree of her sensibility, but even while she felt these 
things sweep all others away she tasted of a sort of terror of the weakness they 
produced in her. It was still, for her, that she had positively something to do, and 
that she mustn’t be weak for this, must much rather be strong... .’ (Ch. xxvi.) 
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at the end. She knows then, with the certainty of revealed knowledge, 
why it was that she persisted, had to persist, in her chosen course, 
what it was that supported her through all the anguish and humilia- 
tion. In a great passage, Maggie comes to understand finally why 
she could not, from the beginning, take ‘the straight vindictive view’, 
why she could not have the satisfaction of enjoying ‘the vulgar heat 
of her wrong’, why even the horror — ‘the horror of finding evil 
seated, all at its ease, where she had only dreamed of good; the horror 
of the thing hideously behind, behind so much trusted, so much 
pretended, nobleness, cleverness, tenderness’ — why even this had 
been for her only the occasion for another and final renunciation. 
The reason had been, all along, that she could not give them up — 
her father and her husband and Charlotte: could not reject them, 
could not break the connection. And since nothing less than this 
would have been the cost of enjoying those vulgar satisfactions, she 
had had utterly to renounce them. This had been the knowledge that 
had supported her through all the anguish and humiliation: that her 
task was more than merely to preserve her own dignity, her own 
self-respect, even her own integrity. It had been, first and last, to 
preserve the connection; and within that connection, and only within 
it, to achieve dignity and self-respect and integrity for herself. She 
was, in short, to have these things at the highest cost; not cheaply, 
not by cutting herself off from them — her father, her husband, and 
her friend — and them from her, not by destroying ‘the serenities and 
dignities and decencies’ of their common world; but, by guarding these. 
jealously and tenderly, to find a common salvation for them all. 

But though Maggie’s conscious aim is only to preserve ‘the 
serenities and dignities and decencies’ that are the foundation of 
their common world, she does in fact (like other holy persons) effect 
also a transformation of that common world. The nature of this 
triumph, wholly undeliberated, is disclosed to us in a single paren- 
thetical sentence. The Prince, brooding intently upon Maggie’s 
announcement that Mr Verver and Charlotte are planning to return 
to America, finds himself ‘in so pathetic a way, unable to treat him- 
self to a quarrel with it on the score of taste’. And the reason is 
that— 


Taste, in him, as a touchstone, was now all at sea; for who 
could say but that one of her fifty ideas, or perhaps forty-nine 
of them, wouldn’t be exactly, that taste by itself, the taste he had 
always conformed to, had no importance whatever?* 


‘Taste by itself, the taste he had always conformed to, had no 

importance whatever.’ This short passage marks the Prince’s 

recognition of Maggie’s ultimate triumph. He dies to the aesthetic 
1 Ch. XXXVI. 2 Ch. XLI. 
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and is born to the moral, of which, by his own charming confession 
at the beginning of the story, his knowledge had been so meagre. 
(The great moment is, as always, rendered with exquisite dramatic 
felicity: the tentativeness, the lack of emphasis, the easy well-bred 
colloquialisms, the deceptive casualness and vagueness of the 
Prince’s idiom of thought are perfectly reproduced.) And what is it 
that finally kills the aesthetic in him? It is, simply, the combination 
of Maggie’s qualities, which defy analysis and appraisal sub specie 
pulchritudinis. Her selfless love with her intelligence, her passion 
with her heroic restraint, her ‘funniness’ with her depths of delicacy 
— the touchstone of taste fails the Prince in the face of this pheno- 
menon; and he is obliged, by an obligatory force such as he has never 
before experienced in such a connection, to find another standard. 
This indeed is what he is engaged in doing throughout the Second 
Book of the novel. His own good faith co-operating all the time, he 
watches the phenomenon of Maggie’s unfolding, his perplexity and 
distraction growing with each successive disclosure of her passion 
and her lucidity, his admiration, his ‘interest’, growing by corres- 
ponding steps; until the miracle of the transfiguration is accom- 
plished, and he and Maggie are united in a new love sprung from 
their shared suffering, and rooted now in their common knowledge 
of good and evil. Adam Verver and Charlotte go off to the land of hope 
and glory (not the penal colony, as some have thought)— Adam, with 
his ‘innocence’ intact, to do his good works, Charlotte to exercise her 
unimpaired ‘greatness’ in the service of her husband’s ideal. 

1 The Prince’s good faith is, of course, a necessary condition of Maggie’s final 
triumph. ‘Good faith’ is the common name for what religious people call the 
soul’s receptiveness to God’s prevenient grace, in the absence of which that 
saving grace remains inoperative. And since his ‘good faith’ is a necessary 
condition of the Prince’s salvation, it is with proper emphasis laid down from 
the beginning: in his colloquy with Charlotte on the day before his marriage to 
Maggie (ch. v), and at their first illicit meeting after the marriage (ch. xvii). 
Then, after the crisis, we have Mrs Assingham’s word for it (ch. xxiv), when, 
in the course of her several analyses of the situation, she astonishes her husband 
by pronouncing Charlotte and the Prince to be, to have been, ‘guileless’: ‘...I 
repeat ... that I really believe Charlotte and the Prince honestly to have made 
up their minds, originally, that their very esteem for Mr Verver — which was 
serious, as well it might be! — would save them. . . It’s their mutual considera- 
tion, all round, that has made it the bottomless gulf; and they’re really so 
embroiled but because, in their way, they’ve been so improbably good...’ 
Finally, we have the Prince’s own word for it (ch. x1) — his only word of self- 
justification to Maggie in the moment of their reunion: *. . . ‘‘If ever a man, since 
the beginning of time, acted in good faith — !’’ But he dropped it, offering it 
simply for that. For that then, when it had had time somewhat to settle, like 
some handful of gold dust thrown into the air — for that then Maggie showed 
herself as deeply and strangely taking it. ‘‘I see.’’ And she even wished this form 
to be as complete as she could make it. ‘‘I see.’’ The completeness, clearly, after 
an instant, had struck him as divine. ‘‘Ah, my dear, my dear, my dear —!’’ It was 
all he could say... .” 
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This, then, is the divine theme of The Golden Bowl; and it ought to 
be taken at its highest pitch. Maggie is the emblem of love trium- 
phant. As Milly Theale died for love, so Maggie Verver lives in and 
by love. Milly was the image of the crucified God, Maggie is the 
image of the resurrected God. 

With this account of the theme of The Golden Bow! present to our 
minds, it is possible to consider some particular aspects of James’s 
achievement in this novel. Among the first of these is his superbly 
dramatic presentation of the two moral worlds, the world of Maggie 
and her father on the one hand, the world of Charlotte and the 
Prince on the other; for it is upon the opposition and interplay of 
these that the life of the novel depends. To say that it is ‘patterned’ 
— ‘as formally as a ballet’ — is to say too little — because this leaves 
out of account at once the complexity of forces brought into play 
here and the living quality of their interanimation within the figures 
of the dance. 

The world of Maggie and her father (to begin with) is seen to owe 
its dramatic interest to the internal tension between their simplicity 
and goodness on the one hand, their dreary deathly provinciality on 
the other. One has to pay a price for their simplicity and goodness, 
and James gives us the full measure of the price. For instance, in 
regard to the Prince: 


... There were plenty of singular things they [Maggie and 
her father] were not enamoured of — flights of brilliancy, of 
audacity, of originality, that, speaking at least for the dear man 
and herself, were not at all their line: but they liked to think they 
had given their life this unusual extension and this liberal form, 
which many families, many couples, and still more many pairs 
of couples, would not have found workable. . . .! 


and in this rapid sketch of Adam Verver’s love of the beautiful: 


It was all, at bottom, in him, the aesthetic principle, planted 
where it could burn with a still cold flame; where it fed almost 
wholly on the material directly involved, on the idea (followed 
by appropriation) of plastic beauty, of the thing visibly perfect 
in its kind: where, in short, in spite of the general tendency of the 
‘devouring element’ to spread, the rest of his spiritual furniture, 
modest, scattered, and tended with unconscious care, escaped 
the consumption that in so many cases proceeds from the undue 
keeping-up of profane altar-fires. Adam Verver had, in other 
words, learnt the lesson of the senses, to the end of his own little 
book, without having, for a day, raised the smallest scandal in 
his economy at large; being in this particular not unlike those 
fortunate bachelors or other gentlemen of pleasure, who so 

1 Ch. xxv. 
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manage their entertainment of compromising company that 
even the austerest housekeeper, occupied and competent below- 
stairs, never feels obliged to give warning. .. . 


and in this one, of Maggie’s ‘perfect little personal processes’: 


...[Mrs Assingham] made out that nothing more pathetic 
could be imagined than the refuge and disguise her agitation 
had instinctively asked of the arts of dress, multiplied to 
extravagance, almost to incoherence. She had had, visibly, her 
idea — that of not betraying herself by inattentions into which 
she had never yet fallen, and she stood there circled about and 
furnished forth as always, in a manner that testified to her 
perfect little personal processes. It had ever been her sign that 
she was, for all occasions, found ready, without loose ends or 
exposed accessories or unremoved superfluities; a suggestion 
of the swept and garnished, in her whole splendid, yet thereby 
more or less encumbered and embroidered setting, that reflected 
her small still passion for order and symmetry, for objects with 
their backs to the wall, and spoke even of some probable 
reference, in her American blood, to dusting and polishing 
New England grandmothers.’* 


The comic-ironical, however, passes over into the tragic-ironical 
with Amerigo’s final leap out of Mr Verver’s boat at Matcham. The 
Ververs here stand exposed by the cruel light of ‘a higher and 
braver propriety’, and in the accents, beautifully modulated, of a 
galantuomo’s too long suppressed exasperation. At Matcham, where 
‘every voice in the great bright house was a call to the ingenuities 
and impunities of pleasure, every echo a defiance of difficulty, doubt 
or danger; every aspect of the picture, a glowing plea for the im- 
mediate’, and ‘courage and good-humour were the order of the day’; 
here, at Matcham — 


. .. There were odd moments when the breath of the day, as 
it has been called, struck him so full in the face that he broke 
out with all the hilarity of “What indeed would they have made 
of it?’ “They were of course Maggie and her father, moping — 
so far as they ever consented to mope — in monotonous Eaton 
Square, but placid too in the belief that they knew beautifully 
what their expert companions were in for. They knew, it 
might have appeared in these lights, absolutely nothing on earth 
worth speaking of — whether beautifully or cynically; and they 
would perhaps sometimes be a little less trying if they would once 
for all peacefully admit that knowledge wasn’t one of their 
needs and that they were in fact constitutionally inaccessible to 
it... The difficulty was, for the nerves of daily intercourse with 

1 Ch. xi. - Ch. xxxu. 
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Maggie in particular, that her imagination was clearly never 
ruffied by the sense of any anomaly. The great anomaly would 
have been that her husband, or even her father’s wife, should 
prove to have been made, for the long-run, after the pattern set 
from so far back to the Ververs... Deep at the heart of that resur- 
gent unrest in our young man which we have had to content 
ourselves with calling his irritation — deep in the bosom of this 
falsity of position glowed the red spark of his inextinguishable 
sense of a higher and braver propriety. There were situations 
that were ridiculous, but that one couldn’t yet help, as for 
instance when one’s wife chose, in the most usual way, to make 
one so. Precisely here, however, was the difference; it had taken 
poor Maggie to invent a way so extremely unusual — yet to 
which, none the less, it would be too absurd that he should 
merely lend himself. Being thrust, systematically, with another 
woman, and a woman one happened by the same token, ex- 
ceedingly to like, and being so thrust that the theory of it seemed 
to publish one as idiotic or incapable — this was a predicament 
of which the dignity depended all on one’s own handling. What 
was supremely grotesque, in fact, was the essential opposition 
of theories — as if a galantuomo, as he at least constitutionally 
conceived galantuomini, could do anything but blush to ‘go 
about’ at such a rate with such a person as Mrs Verver in a 
state of childlike innocence, the state of our primitive parents 
before the Fall.... (Ch. xx.) 


This, it seems, is the price that has to be paid for the simplicity and 
goodness of the Ververs. But (James is also telling us) it is a price 
entirely determined by the moral arithmetic of the other world, of 
Charlotte and the Prince. The Ververs show up as badly as this, are 
as bad as this, when (like the sycamore tree) they are observed by 
Charlotte and the Prince— when they are measured against their 
developed sensibilities governed by the touchstone of taste, their 
standard of ‘a higher and braver propriety’. And these sensibilities 
of the Prince and Charlotte are, for the further complexity of the 
situation, themselves modified by their genuine ‘good faith’, by 
what Mrs Assingham had called their ‘improbable goodness’; and 
modified also, for the final complexity, by their (almost) inexhaus- 
tible powers of appreciation of that very simplicity and goodness of 
the Ververs that is so giving on their nerves. James’s masterly 
handling of this difficult and delicate relation is his finest vindication 
of the grand dramatic principle which he called his ‘law of successive 
aspects’. 

On the other side, we are shown the corruption that is the price 
one has to pay for the ‘greatness’ of Charlotte and the Prince. This 
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is disclosed in a multitude of small touches, which, cumulatively, 
give us the measure of the difference between The Golden Bowl and 
The Wings of the Dove. “This world’ here has passed beyond its 
climacteric, and the odour of decay is already to be scented. It does 
not yet indeed hang as heavy as in The Ivory Tower; but there is no 
mistaking the staleness here for the freshness of The Wings. One 
notices very soon, for instance, the absence of that primary passion 
that united Kate and Densher in their infernal design: Charlotte and 
the Prince seem, by contrast, extraordinarily middle aged, past their 
prime — though they are of course ‘young’, and the talk is all of ‘the 
bravery of youth and beauty’. One notices also the absence here of 
the prevailing note of discovery in The Wings— the perpetual 
freshness of surprise and wonder and excitement shared in such 
abundance by Kate and Densher (and Kate and Milly, too, and 
even Milly and Densher), which gives the relationships in that book 
the irrecoverable vibration of youth. Charlotte and the Prince give 
the appearance of ‘discovering’ only what they already knew from 
the beginning, and to be engaged — over the vast central tract of the 
story, at any rate — in merely manipulating, with superb competence, 
their pre-existent knowledge. The Prince’s reflections on the terrace 
at Matcham upon ‘the freshness in all the staleness and the staleness 
in all the freshness’ has an ironic double-reference: it refers in the 
first instance, of course, to the English beau monde, but implicitly also 
to his own relation with Charlotte as infected by the prevailing moral 
tone of that world. 

There are many more small touches of this sort by which the 
moral atmosphere of The Golden Bowl is created. When we learn, 
early on, about the Prince’s knowledge of women — ‘He liked, in 
these days, to mark them off, the women to whom he hadn’t made 
love: it represented ...a different stage of existence from the time 
at which he liked to mark off the women he had’ — we are jerked 
back, for contrast, to Densher’s lack of such ‘knowledge’: when he 
laughs with the excitement, intense though muted, of finding in 
Kate’s tone, perpetually, ‘something that banished the talk of other 
women, so far as he knew other women, to the dull desert of the 
conventional’. Again, when we hear Charlotte’s banal, self- 
exhibitory chatter at tea with the Prince’ we make out at once that 
it is the ‘greatness’ of the Princess Casamassima rather than that 
of Kate Croy that we are here invited to recognize. Then there is a 
shopping expedition of the two women, Maggie and Charlotte,” to 
yield some nice points of difference with a similar expedition of the 
other two women, Milly Theale and Kate Croy.* Milly and Kate are 
so clearly enjoying themselves, though on Kate’s side the air of their 
friendship is already filled with the perturbations that are soon to 

1 Ch. Xviu. > Ch. XXVi. * The Wings of the Dove, ch. x. 
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grow into her infernal design. Their enjoyment nevertheless is real, 
and springs from the spontaneity of their liking for each other, the 
freshness of their mutual interest and curiosity — in short, from the 
sheer contagion of friendship that the ardent young seem able to 
enjoy even in the felt presence of the destructive element. For 
Charlotte and Maggie this saving exhilaration will not come to the 
rescue of their friendship. The Matcham episode has already taken 
place, and Charlotte, not knowing what Maggie ‘knows’ or even 
whether she ‘knows’ anything at all, seeks relief from the oppression 
of her anxiety and compunction by the sincerest warmest civilities 
and affabilities to her victim. But nothing will turn appearance into 
reality. The air between them is rancid with Charlotte’s guilt on the 
one hand and Maggie’s confusion and terror on the other; and all 
they can do is bravely to observe the forms of friendship, hoping 
and praying all the while that reality may not break in to tear them 
both to pieces. 

There are similar differences to be discerned between the passion- 
ate moments of Charlotte and the Prince and Kate Croy and 
Densher. The heavily ‘patterned’ prose and violent sexual image of 
the one stand out in sufficient contrast with the directness and 
simplicity of the other to suggest the different qualities of passion 
that we are expected to take note of: 


... They were silent at first, only facing and faced, only 
grasping and grasped, only meeting and met. ‘It’s sacred’, hesaid 
at last. ‘It’s sacred,’ she breathed back to him. They vowed it, 
gave it out and took it in, drawn, by their intensity, more 
closely together. Then of a sudden, through this tightened 
circle as at the issue of a narrow strait into the sea beyond, 
everything broke up, broke down, gave way, melted and 
mingled. Their lips sought their lips, their pressure their 
response and their response their pressure; with a violence that 
had sighed itself the next moment to the longest and deepest of 
stillnesses they passionately sealed their pledge.* 

... He went on with that fantasy, but at this point Kate 
ceased to attend. He saw after a little that she had been follow- 
ing some thought of her own, and he had been feeling the 
growth of something determinant even through the extravagance 
of much of the pleasantry, the warm, transparent irony, into 
which their livelier intimacy kept plunging like a confident 
swimmer. Suddenly she said to him with extraordinary beauty: 
‘I engage myself to you for ever.’ 

The beauty was in everything, and he could have separated 
nothing — couldn’t have thought of her face as distinct from the 


1 The Golden Bowl, ch. xvm. 
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whole joy. Yet her face had a new light. ‘And I pledge — you I 
call God to witness! — every spark of my faith; I give you every 
drop of my life.’ That was all, for the moment, but it was 
enough, and it was almost as quiet as if it were nothing. They 
were in the open air, in an alley of the Gardens; the great space, 
which seemed to arch just then higher and spread wider for 
them, threw them back into deep concentration. They moved 
by a common instinct to a spot, within sight, that struck them 
as fairly sequestered, and there, before their time together was 
spent, they had extorted from concentration every advance it 
could make them. 


Finally, Densher’s encounter with Aunt Maud? may be compared, 
with similar profit, with the Prince’s several encounters with Mr 
Verver.* Each ‘likes’, finds enormously ‘interesting’, his benefactor; 
each acquiesces, to an extent that we are invited to judge as culpable, 
in the conditions tacitly laid down by his benefactors. Yet the 
difference of man and man, the qualitative difference between the two 
complicities, is conveyed with the nicest, the completest, the most 
convincing exactness. Everywhere we detect the staleness in the 
one, the freshness in the other, and in consequence the relative 
proportions in both of the guilt and the innocence. 


The Golden Bowl, I have tried to show, is a drama about the tragic 
condition of man, in particular about the fundamental and perennial 
experiences of sin, expiation and redemption. Maggie’s sacrificial 
love makes possible the redemption of the Prince by his good faith, 
Charlotte by her ‘greatness’, and Mr Verver by his simplicity. The 
road to redemption, however (as Mr Stephen Spender has excellently 
noted) passes through wastes and wildernesses of violence, terror 
and despair. Maggie, the scapegoat and redeemer, is of course the 
principal sufferer; but the Prince and Charlotte have their large and 
bitter share of it too. In his effort to render the abysses of terror and 
despair, James’s bent towards the melodramatic— the violently 


‘ The Wings of the Dove, ch. xvi. Their physical consummation in Ven ce 
(ch. XxIx) is of course not described directly, but entirely by its effects — iby 
evoking the enchantment that for Densher hangs upon the air of his small room 
tor many days after Kate had come to him. One remembers James’s comment on 
the representation of physical love in the novel in a letter to H. G. Wells: ‘ 
|] think the exhibition of ‘‘Love’’ — functional Love — always suffers from a 
certain inevitable and insurmountable flat-footedness (for the reader’s nerves 
etc.;) which is only to be counterplotted by roundabout arts — as by tracing it 
through indirectness and tortuosities of application and effect — to keep it some- 
how interesting and productive . . .’ (Letters, ed. Percy Lubbock, vol. I, p. 189). 

* The Wings, ch. Iv. Inch. vil, for instance. 
4 In an essay on The Golden Bowl printed in The Question of Henry James, ed. 
W. F. Dupee (1947). 
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pictorial, the highly coloured, even the lurid—is brought pro- 
minently into play; and in this aspect, it has to be said, his achieve- 
ment is unequal. The elaborate image of the pagoda at the opening 
of Book Two is one instance of an unsuccessful pictorial image. 
Another and more serious failure is the central ‘symbol’ of the 
golden bowl. It is true that the passage in Ecclesiastes from which 
(one can hardly doubt), the figure is taken forms a splendid epigraph 
for the whole book; and supplies the best clue, if a clue were needed, 
for the understanding of the central theme of the novel. But what 
may serve as an epigraph does not, therefore, serve as poetry; and the 
golden bowl remains here a scissors-and-paste image, in no way 
organic to the poetic structure of the novel; but, rather, adhering 
artificially to the living tissue as a compendious, and rather obvious 
and rather clumsy, illustration of what is already so magnificently 
exhibited as to stand in no need of illustration. It has its use, of 
course, in helping to advance the plot at two important points; but 
this is too small a matter to justify so elaborate an affair. And 
James’s further purpose in introducing the golden bowl, tosymbolize, 
by a really prodigious ‘collector’s piece’, the moral taint that is 
shared in common by the Prince, Charlotte and Mr Verver, is much 
more effectively accomplished by his many scattered allusions to the 
collecting passion and the commercialism of the spirit that it induces. 
These ‘occasional’ images are usually unobtrusive, and make their 
effect with much force. When, for instance, the Prince, on meeting 
Charlotte at Mrs Assingham’s’ finds himself responding again to 
her physical beauty, ‘it was, strangely, as a cluster of possessions of 
his own that these things, in Charlotte Stant, now affected him: 
items in a full list, items recognized, each of them, as if, for the long 
interval, they had been ‘‘stored’’— wrapped up, numbered, put 
away in a cabinet...’ Again, Mr Verver’s appreciation of his son- 
in-law expresses itself in an ‘aesthete’s’ image: ‘... You’re round, 
my boy, you’re all, you’re various and inexhaustibly round, when 
you might, by all the chances have been abominably square... . It’s 
the sort of thing, in you, that one feels — or at least I do — with one’s 
hand... For living with, you’re a pure and perfect crystal...” 
And, correlatively, as it were, with being a pure and perfect crystal, 
the Prince is for Mr Verver also a banker’s draft ‘subject to repeated, 
to infinite endorsement’: 


... [Mr Verver’s] directed regard rested at its ease, but it 
neither lingered nor penetrated, and was, to the Prince’s 
fancy, much of the same order as any glance directed, for due 
attention, from the same quarter, to the figure of a cheque 
received in the course of business and about to be enclosed to a 
banker. It made sure of the amount — and just so, from time 
1 Ch. ml. 2 Ch. vu. 
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to time, the amount of the Prince was made sure. He was being 
thus, in renewed instalments, perpetually paid in; he already 
reposed in the bank as a value, but subject, in this comfortable 
way, to infinite endorsement... .”! 


The unsuccessful images of the pagoda and the golden bowl are, 
however, offset by the several extended images (chiefly in the 
Second Book) of the terror and violence that lie just below the 
surface, and threaten all the time to break out of their subterranean 
retreats and destroy, irretrievably, Maggie’s great artifact. These 
are splendidly successful. Mr Spender has noticed three of the best: 
Charlotte’s final degradation in the réle of cicerone to the visitors at, 
Fawns,*? the grand and terrible encounter between Maggie and 
Charlotte that ends in Charlotte’s Judas-kiss,* and the still more 
terrible encounter of the two women on a hot afternoon in the garden 
at Fawns.‘ All these are unmistakably melodramatic, and all are 
superbly effective. To these might be added the Waste-Land image 
of the desolation of Maggie and the Prince in that infinitude of weeks 
in which he wrestles, in silent anguish, to understand the meaning 
of his growing knowledge of good and evil, while she, in a silence as 
unbroken and full of anguish, watches over him in his suffering: 


... Maggie had become more conscious from week to week 
of his ingenuities of intention to make up to her for their 
forfeiture, in so dire a degree, of any reality of frankness —a 
privation that had left on his lips perhaps a little of the same 
thirst with which she fairly felt her own distorted, the torment 
of the lost pilgrim who listens in the desert sands for the possible, 
the impossible, plash of water...It was just this hampered 
state in him, none the less, that she kept before her when she 
wished most to find grounds of dignity for the hard little 
passion which nothing he had done could smother. There were 
hours enough, lonely hours, in which she let dignity go; then 
there were others when, clinging with her winged concentration 
to some deep cell of her heart, she stored away her hived 
tenderness as if she had gathered it all from flowers. He was 
walking ostensibly beside her, but in fact given over, without a 
break, to the grey medium in which he helplessly groped; a 
perception on her part which was a perpetual pang and might 
last what it would — for ever if need be — but which, if relieved 
at all, must be relieved by his act alone... .° 

It is, however, a grave mistake in Mr Sp-nder to suggest that this 
is James’s last word in The Golden Bowl — that what we are left with 
is (as he puts it) ‘abysses of despair and disbelief: Ulysses and The 
Waste Land’. The truth is quite contrary to this suggestion, and the 

1 Ch. xix. 2 Ch. XXXViII. 8Ch. xxxvi #Ch. XXxIx. 5 Ch. XXXviII. 
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evidences for its being thus contrary unmistakable. Of these 
evidences, two instances must suffice here. The first is the passage, 
unspeakably moving in its place in the whole drama, in which we | 
are given Maggie’s sense of the plentitude of peace, power and joy 
that flows for her from the vision of the Prince’s new moral loveliness 
—‘the beauty shining out of the humility, and the humility lurking | 
in all the pride of his presence’: 


... It was as if she had passed, in a time incredibly short, 
from being nothing for him to being all; it was as if, rightly 
noted, every turn of his head, every tone of his voice, in these 
days, might mean that there was but one way in which a proud 
man reduced to abjection could hold himself. During those of 
Maggie’s vigils in which that view loomed largest, the image of 
her husband that it thus presented to her gave out a beauty for 
the revelation of which she struck herself as paying, if anything, 
too little. To make sure of it— to make sure of the beauty 
shining out of the humility, and of the humility lurking in all 
the pride of his presence — she would have gone the length of 
paying more yet, of paying with difficulties and anxieties 
compared to which those actually before her might have been 
as superficial as headaches or rainy days. . . .* 


The other passage, too long to quote in full here, marks the con- 
summation in passion of the love that has flowered for Maggie and 
the Prince out of the depths and intensities of understanding that 
they have together sought and together found. The eternal theme of 
the marriage of true minds has rarely been more beautifully realized, 
or with a greater dramatic economy, than in this passage: 


. .. She balanced, intensely, for the lingering moment, almost 
with a terror of her endless power of surrender . . . The sensa- 
tion, for the few seconds, was extraordinary; her weakness, her 
desire, so long as she was yet not saving herself, flowered in her 
face like a light or a darkness. She sought for some word that 
would cover this up; she reverted to the question of tea, speaking 
as if they should not meet sooner. “Then about five. I count 
on you.’ 

On him too, however, something had descended; as to which 
this exactly gave him his chance. ‘Ah, but I shall see you —! 
No?’ he said, coming nearer. .. .” 

In these passages James shows us how, in the end, the rose bursts, 
all losses are restored, and all anguish and terror and despair 
vanquished by the transforming power of love. 





This is perhaps the place to mention briefly two interpretations o1 
1 Ch. xxxv. 2 Ch. XLI. 
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The Golden Bowl that have received some attention in recent years. 
These diverge widely from each other and from the account given in 
this essay. The first, which is substantially Dr F. R. Leavis’s inter- 
pretation,’ sees in The Golden Bowl nothing but a rather unsavoury 
tale about a rather unsavoury set of people, either—like the 
Ververs — reeking of money, or — like the Prince and Charlotte — 
consumed with the desire for money. All of them, in any case, are 
ferociously acquisitive — the Prince and Charlotte for Mr Verver’s 
millions, Mr Verver and Maggie for the Prince’s princeliness and 
Charlotte’s ‘greatness’ (the best ‘pieces’ in their collection); and 
when in due course disaster justly overtakes them, they all engage in 
a fantastically unreal and thoroughly reprehensible game of keeping 
up appearances to one another in order to preserve or restore a 
status quo that had nothing to commend it from the start. And, 
worst of all, James (on this reading) ingloriously identifies himself 
with the inglorious values of this world; finds them all, these people, 
‘wonderful’ and ‘beautiful’ and ‘prodigious’; and makes a great 
moral song-and-dance, as exhausting as it is nauseating and as 
nauseating as it is perverse,about the difficulties theynot surprisingly 
encounter in their effort to play their parts in Maggie Verver’s per- 
fectly commonplace little game of getting her husband back from the 
other woman. 

There are several variants upon this interpretation of The Golden 
Bowl, which it would be pointless to detail here. The answer to all 
of them is the same. If this interpretation of The Golden Bowl, or any 
variant of it, is true, then three-quarters of the book need never have 
been written. For not less than three-quarters of the book fails. 
entirely, to be accounted for on this interpretation: fails entirely, one 
insists, because the interpretation yields not even so much as an 
unconvincing or forced or far-fetched or perverse account of three- 
quarters of the book, but no account whatever. There is no easy 
remedy against the false opinions that must issue from such a reading 
of The Golden Bowl. The only remedy, one must suppose, is to 
undertake a more attentive and more disinterested reading of the 
book, which proceeds on the assumption that a writer as deliberate 
(and as great) as James must mean something by a// that he set down 
there; and that it is, therefore, the first business of the attentive and 
disinterested reader to take into account all that is there, to stop 
short of no effort that will render this possible (the enlargement of 
his life’s experience may be a necessary part of that effort), and to 
submit himself, all the time, to his author’s expressed meanings. 
An interpretation arrived at in this way will not necessarily be free 
of imperfections and errors; but it will at least have the merit of not 


1 In his essay on Henry James originally published in Scrutiny, vol. V, no. 4 
and reprinted in The Great Tradition. 
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impeding the common pursuit of true judgment in the interests of a 
work as greatly achieved as The Golden Bowl. 

The other of these two divergent interpretations is that of Mr 
Quentin Anderson,’ who finds it necessary to invoke the elder 
Henry James’s Swedenborgian system to explain the theme of The 
Golden Bowl. Proceeding on the hypothesis that James is ‘the poet 
of his father’s theodicy’, Mr Anderson takes the last three complete 
novels to form a ‘spiritual cosmology’, in which The Ambassadors 
and The Wings of the Dove represent respectively the Jewish and the 
Christian Churches, and The Golden Bowl ‘a logical sequel’ to these 
‘since it deals with the coming of the divine-natural humanity (the 
New Church) or the marriage of the infinite and the finite’. Upon 
such a view much rich and effectual comment (as James might have 
said) is possible. I restrict myself to saying merely that there is 
nothing in the novel to invite such an interpretation; nor does it 
explain anything that the interpretation offered in this essay (for 
instance) does not explain at least as completely and much more 
simply. There is, however, a special advantage in using the language 
of the Christian faith, as I have used it here and elsewhere in these 
essays. The advantage is that it happens to be the language most 
commonly used in our society to speak about experiences of the 
kind disclosed in The Golden Bowl. It is in this language that religious 
knowledge in our society is most commonly recognized, appropriated 
and expressed; and for that reason it is the only language that has 
the requisite concreteness of reference to be of use to a critic desiring 
to elucidate a work like The Golden Bowl. 

James himself does not, of course, use this language at all — except 
for such a common-or-garden ‘symbol’ as the Dove in The Wings 
of the Dove or the golden bowl from the well-known passage in 
Ecclesiastes. He uses habitually, and with consummate dramatic 
propriety, the language of the world, the world of Lancaster Gate 
and Portland Place and Eaton Square. In that world, people are 
charming and prodigious and impossibly without sin and darlings 
and doves and exquisite things all in one breath; and when by chance 
a Christian-looking phrase slips in— when Mrs Assingham, for 
instance, speaks of Maggie’s being brought face to face with evil, it 
is ‘Evil with a capital E, my dear’, pronounced in the accents of the 
tea-table (though, here as elsewhere, with a deadly serious intent). 
No one in that world knows anything about Christianity or any other 
religion, and everyone speaks only in the language of men and 
women of the world. Nevertheless they are all busy discovering 
religion; and discovering it in that most comprehensive form in 
which James himself knew it from his earliest years, as ‘that refer- 


1 ‘Henry James and the New Jerusalem’, in The Kenyon Review, Autumn, 1946. 
? op. cit., p. 555. 
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ence to an order of goodness and power greater than any this world 
by itself can show which we understand as the religious spirit’. It is 
a fact of experience (as James knew) that once men embark on such 
an enterprise and pursue it to its logical end, they are liable to 
rediscover most of the saving truths concerning our moral and 
spiritual life that have been made available to our civilization by the 
Christian religion. And if (as I believe) it is also a fact that this fact 
of experience was James’s essential subject-matter in his last novels, 
there is the reason for using the ‘common’ language of the Christian 
faith for the elucidation of those novels: it is used because it is 
common and not because it is Christian. James himself, one likes to 
think, would have approved of the reason and, therefore, of the 
practice. 


So much has been said about James’s late style, in praise and in 
opprobrium, that it seems almost an impertinence to speak about 
it briefly. Yet a short view is, I think, possible; and that is to regard 
it, like Shakespeare’s blank verse, as a ‘rhetoric’, intensely stylized 
and intensely dramatic, and, in view of its high stylization, astonish- 
ingly flexible as a dramatic medium. Its power to record, or, rather, 
to reproduce, every bend and turn in the stream of a self-conscious- 
ness at once intelligent and coherent, every minute change in tone, 
pace and emphasis of the mind engaged in self-reflective discourse, 
is a supreme artistic achievement. Unlike Shakespeare’s blank verse, 
however — or, to be fair to James, Shakespeare’s blank verse 
supplemented by Shakespeare’s prose — James’s late style is not 
capable of all things; and has difficulty in particular with some of 
those ordinary events that occasionally have to be reported in The 
Golden Bowl. When, for instance, the question of Charlotte’s 
coming or not coming to lunch at Eaton Square is pondered in 
periods as elaborate and scrupulously qualified as those employed 
for the great matters in the book, one feels rather as one felt the first 
time one heard an opera and thought how silly the recitativo sounded. 
But that is the price one expects to pay for any high degree of 
stylization. And James in fact exacts it very rarely; for, deliberately 
and rightly, he reduces to the smallest number possible these 
‘ordinary’ occasions, and thus the occasions for protest. For its 
main purpose, the dramatic rendering of human experience in the 
light of a generality rarely attainable by poets and for that reason 
rarely attempted in works of poetry, James’s late style is an achieve- 
ment as incomparable and as unique as the blank verse of Shake- 
speare’s mature plays. 
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WE have been taught to think of a ‘State’ as an association in which 
a government, usually by means of a system of law and administra- 
tion, guarantees public security and performs other services without 
which civilized life is impossible. We often think of it as something 
more than this but rarely suppose it to be something less, for most 
States in fact appear to do these things. In fact, however, while all 
of them maintain powers of coercion and of drawing income from 
their subjects, some do not provide public law and security or other 
services even incidentally. Where they do not, such elementary 
offices may be performed locally by de facto, often self-appointed 
authorities or by private arrangements which have emerged in an 
unplanned way. This may be expected to happen where an official 
government is too weak to enforce its authority — perhaps because 
it is remote, or because its subjects refuse to acknowledge it willingly 
— or where it refrains from exercising it for some reason. Frontier 
communities of the nineteenth century — ‘no Law west of Kansas, 
no God west of Dodge City’— are examples of the first. Sicily in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is an example of the second. 

I propose in this essay to consider the implications for political 
studies of ‘private systems’ of this sort: more precisely of the Sicilian 
Mafia. There are several reasons for calling attention to this 
phenomenon. First, it is much more common than is sometimes 
assumed: the official machinery of government sometimes obscures, 
but does not remove it. Consequently few students have troubled 
much about what may perhaps be called the organization of lawless- 
ness. Secondly, some of the most highly organized forms of such 
lawlessness have appeared in the past hundred and fifty years or so, 
and we now have much more material for such a study than hitherto 
existed. Thirdly, it may be expected that the study of these ‘private 
systems’ of law and authority will throw some light on the emergence 
of public systems. 

The general conclusions of this analysis are as follows. In the 
absence of effective government, or in the absence of government 
plausibly identified with the interests of its subjects, private systems 
or codes of self-defence will spring up. Moreover, where in adminis- 
tration a government fails to supply what has come to be expected 
of it, this office will be filled by other, often self-appointed authori- 
ties, which in consequence may be recognized as a measure of the 
discrepancy between government as it is and government as it is 
expected to be. (We may add, that these expectations are often 
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extremely modest.) To some extent these ‘private systems’ will serve 
all classes in a community or a locality, and all may, in various 
ways, contribute to their development. Nevertheless, they repre- 
sent, unavoidably, the interests of the strong, and we may expect 
them to tend to become organizations in which these interests 
predominate. But further, these private systems usually spring up in 
response to a particular situation, a specific deficiency: they rarely 
have more than local or limited objectives. They are, in consequence, 
to be distinguished from ‘revolutionary’ movements. It is not 
impossible that they should find themselves in temporary alliance 
with a genuinely ‘revolutionary’ movement, and such movements 
may spring from them; but essentially they operate in the interstices 
of the official order of a State, and do not seek to overthrow it. 
Consequently they are vulnerable, not only to a government whose 
increased resources make it capable of enforcing public law effec- 
tively (in which case they may be either adopted or destroyed), but 
also to revolutionary movements which, because of their larger ob- 
jectives, are capable of drawing off the support which, in their 
absence, private systems sometimes receive. Where energy is turned 
into a revolutionary direction they therefore lose ground. In many 
respects, therefore (though not in all), the last hundred and fifty 
years, which, on the one hand may be regarded as the golden age of 
private systems, have also seen the decline of the conditions which 
called them into being. 


1 


Mafia is less well known that one might suppose. Though there 
is no dispute about the facts and a good deal of useful descriptive 
and analytical literature, public discussion has been confused, partly 
by all manner of journalistic romancing, partly by the simple failure 
to recognize that ‘what appeared to the Piedmontese or the Lombard 
as ‘‘Sicilian delinquency’’ was in reality the law of a different society 
...asemi-feudal society’.? It may, therefore, be as well to summarize 
what we know about it. 

The word Mafia stands here for several distinct things. First, it 
represents a general attitude toward the State and the State’s law 
which is. not necessarily any more criminal than the very similar 
attitude of, let us say, public schoolboys towards their masters. A 


1 The main sources used in this article, beside some personal conversations in 
Sicily, are G. Alongi, La Mafia (1887), N. Colajanni, La Delinquenza in Sicilia 
(1885), La Sicilia dai Borboni ai Sabaudi (1900), A. Cutrera, La Mafia e i Mafiosi 
(1900), L. Franchetti, Condizioni Politiche e Amministrative della Sicilia (1877), 
Gaetano Mosca’s articles in the Giornale degli Economisti, 1900 and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences and various standard works on Sicilian economic and 
social conditions. I know of no serious monograph on Mafia today. 

2 E. Sereni, J/ Capitalismo nelle Campagne, 1860-1900 (Turin 1948), 187. 
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mafioso did not invoke State or law in his private quarrels, but made | 
himself respected and safe by winning a reputation for toughness and | 
courage, and settled his differences by fighting. He recognized no 
obligation except those of the code of honour or omerta (manli- 
ness), whose chief article forbade giving information to the public 
authorities. In other words mafia (which will be spelled with a small 
m when used in this sense) was the sort of code of behaviour which 
always tends to develop in societies without effective public order, 
or in societies in which citizens regard the authorities as wholly or 
partly hostile (for instance in jails or in the underworld outside them), 
or as unappreciative of the things which really matter (for instance in 
schools), or as a combination of both. One should resist the tempta- 
tion to link this code with feudalism, aristocratic virtues or the like. 
Its most complete and binding rule was among the souteneurs and 
minor hoodlums of the Palermo slums, whose conditions approxi- 
mated most closely to ‘lawlessness’, or rather to a Hobbesian state 
in which the relations between individuals or small groups are like 
those between sovereign powers. It has been rightly pointed out that 
in the really feudal parts of the island omerta tended to mean merely 
that only denunciation of the weak or defeated was permissible.! 
Where there is an established structure of power, ‘honour’ tends to 
belong to the mighty. 

In lawless communities power is rarely scattered among an 
anarchy of competing units, but clusters round local strong-points. 
Its typical form is patronage, its typical holder the private magnate 
or boss with his body of retainers and dependants and the network 
of ‘influence’ which surrounds him and causes men to put themselves 
under his protection. Mafia, in the second sense of the word, is 
almost a synonym for this, though it tended to be applied to the 
retainers (the ‘low Mafia’) rather than to the patrons. Some of the 
forms of this system were certainly feudal, especially in the inland 
latifundia; and it is very probable that in Sicily (where feudalism was 
not officially abolished until the nineteenth century, and its sym- 
bolism lives on even today in the painted battles between knights and 
Saracens on the sides of peasant carts) feudal forms of loyalty helped 
to shape it. However, this is a minor point, for retainership and 
patronage can come into existence without any feudal tradition, as 
in American politics. What characterized Sicily was the universal 
prevalence of such patronage and the virtual absence of any other 
form of constant power. 

Mafia in the third, and most usual sense of the word, is not easy 
to distinguish from the second: it is the control of the community’s 
life by a secret — or rather an officially unrecognized — system of 
gangs. So far as we know, this type of Mafia was never a single 

1 Franchetti, 219-21. 
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secret society, centrally organized, like the Neapolitan Camorra. 
Indeed, being essentially a rural phenomenon spread over a wide 
area, it is difficult to see how it could have been, with communica- 
tions what they were in the nineteenth century. It was rather a 
network of local gangs (cosche), sometimes two or three strong, 
sometimes much larger, each controlling a certain territory — 
normally a commune or a /atifundium — and linked with one another 
by the fluctuating bonds of rivalry and common interest. Each 
cosca milked its territory; though sometimes, as during trans- 
humance, the gangs of the territories through which the cattle 
travelled would collaborate. Their members recognized one another 
less by accepted secret signs and passwords than by bearing, dress, 
talk and behaviour. Professional toughness and virility, professional 
parasitism and outlawry, breed their specialized behaviour, designed, 
in a lawless society, to impress the sheep (and perhaps the lions also) 
with the power of the wolves as well as to set them apart. The bravi 
in Manzoni’s Betrothed dressed and behaved very like the ‘lads’ 
(picciotti) in Sicily three and a half centuries later. Gangs did indeed 
have strikingly standardized initiation rituals and passwords in the 
1870s, which appear to have been evolved long before in Milazzo jail 
and popularized through songs and through such pieces of literature 
as The Life and Brave Deeds of the Bandit Pasquale Bruno, but each 
gang seems to have regarded them as its private bonds, rather as 
different groups of children adopt standardized forms of twisting 
words as strictly private languages. It is indeed probable that Mafia 
evolved some sort of quasi-national co-ordination; its central 
direction, if this term is not too precise, settling in Palermo. How- 
ever, as we shall see this reflected the economic and political structure 
and evolution of Sicily rather than any criminal master-plan.* 

Beneath the rule of the Bourbon or Piedmontese state, though 
sometimes living in strange symbiosis with it, Mafia (in all the three 
senses of the word) provided a parallel machine of law and organized 
power; indeed, so far as the citizen in the areas under its influence 
was concerned, the only effective law and power. In a society such 
as Sicily, in which the official government could not or would not 
exercise effective sway, the appearance of such a system was as 
inevitable as the appearance of gang-rule, or its alternative, private 
posses and vigilantes in certain parts of /aissez-faire America. What 
distinguishes Sicily is the territorial extent and cohesion of this 
private and parallel system of power. 

It was not, however, universal, for not all sections of Sicilian 

1 Cutrera, 120-5. 

2 It is also probable that Mafia among the immigrants in America was more 
centralized than at home, because these were transferred to the new world along 
relatively few lanes, and settled in a handful of big cities. However, this need not 
concern us. 
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society were equally in need of it. Fishermen and sailors, for in- 
stance, never developed the code of omerta, and — apart from the 
underworld — it was weakly developed in the towns (that is to say, 
the real towns, not the great agglomerations in which Sicilian 
peasants lived in the midst of an empty, bandit-ridden or perhaps 
malarial countryside). On the other hand certain groups were in 
special need of private defences. Peasants on the large inland 
latifundia, and sulphur-miners, needed some means of mitigating 
their misery besides periodic jaqueries. For the owners of certain 
types of property — cattle, which was as easily rustled on the empty 
Sicilian ranges as in Arizona, and oranges and lemons, which invited 
thieves in the untended orchards of the coast — protection was vital. 
In fact, Mafia developed precisely in the three areas of this kind. It 
dominated the irrigated fruit-growing plain round Palermo, with its 
fertile, fragmented peasant tenancies, the sulphur-mining areas of 
‘the southern centre, and the open inland /Jatifundia. Outside these 
areas it was weaker, and tended to disappear in the eastern half of 
the island. 

It is a mistake to believe that institutions which look archaic, are 
of great antiquity. They may, like public schools or the fancy dress 
part of English political life, have come into existence recently 
(though built of old or pseudo-ancient material) for modern pur- 
poses. Mafia is not a medieval, but a nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century institution. Its period of greatest glory falls after 1890. No 
doubt Sicilian peasants have throughout history lived under the 
double régime of a remote and generally foreign central government 
and a local régime of slave or feudal lords; since theirs was par 
excellence the country of the Jatifundium. No doubt they were 
never, and could never be, in the habit of regarding the central 
government as a real State, but merely as a special form of brigand, 
whose soldiers, tax-gatherers, policemen and courts fell upon them 
from time to time. Their illiterate and isolated life was lived be- 
tween the lord with his strong-arm men and parasites and their own 
defensive customs and institutions. In a sense, therefore, something 
like the ‘parallel system’ must always have existed, as it exists in all 
backward peasant societies; for where neither ruler nor law estab- 
lishes the rule for everyday social relations, some other authority 
must. 

Yet this was not Mafia, though it contained most of the raw 
materials out of which Mafia grew. In fact, there is some evidence 
that Mafia in its full sense developed after 1860. The word itself, in 
the usual sense, does not occur before the early 1860s.1_ A local 
historian from western Sicily finds no trace of Mafia in his town 


1G. Pitré, Usi e costume .. . del popolo siciliano, IM, 287ff (1889); art. ‘Mafia’ 
in Enc. Soc. Sciences. 
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before 1860.1 It is fairly clear that in some areas — perhaps mainly 
in the Palermo region — a developed Mafia must have existed some 
time before. Nothing could be more typically mafioso than the career 
of Salvatore Miceli, the boss of Monreale, who brought his armed 
squadre to fight the Bourbons in Palermo in 1848, was pardoned and 
made a captain of arms by them in the 1850s (a characteristic touch), 
took his men to Garibaldi in 1860 and was killed fighting the 
Piedmontese in the Palermitan rising of 1866.2 Nevertheless, 
something pretty fundamental obviously happened to the ‘parallel 
system’ after the official abolition of feudalism in Sicily (1812-38), 
and especially after its conquest by the northern middle class; and 
this is, after all, no more than we should expect. The question is 
what? To answer it, we must summarize what is known of the 
composition and structure of the developed Mafia. 

Its first, and by far its most important characteristic is, that a// the 
heads of local Mafias were (and are) men of wealth, some ex- 
feudalists in the inland areas, but overwhelmingly men of the middle 
class, capitalist farmers and contractors, lawyers and the like. The 
evidence on this point seems conclusive.* Since Mafia was primarily 
a rural phenomenon, this in itself marks the beginnings of a revolu- 
tion, for in mid-nineteenth century Sicily bourgeois-owned land still 
amounted to only about 10 per cent of the cultivated area. The 
backbone of Mafia were the gabellotti— wealthy middle-class 
persons who paid the absentee feudal owners a lump rent for their 
whole estate and sublet at a profit to the peasantry, and who virtually 
replaced them as the real rural ruling class. Virtually all of them, in 
the Mafia areas, seem to have been mafiosi. The rise of Mafia thus 
marks a transfer of power in the ‘parallel system’ from feudal to 
rural middle class,‘ an incident in the rise of rural capitalism. At the 
same time Mafia was one of the main engines of this transfer. For if 

1 §. Nicastro, Dal Quarantotto a la Sessanta in Mazzara (1913), 80-1. 

2 Cutrera, 170-4. 

* Cutrera, 73, 88-9, 96. Franchetti, 170-2. The spectacle of gangsterism as a 
typically middle-class phenomenon amazed and troubled Franchetti. 

4 The absence of Mafia from the ex-feudal areas of continental southern Italy 
has been explained by the difference in property relations. In the first place no 
area of Italy contained so little non-feudal property as Sicily. In the second, the 
‘new middle class’ of the continental south consisted mainly of townsmen — 
lawyers and the like — rather than rural subcontractors. It should be recalled 
that the continent had its French Revolution (i.e. its sale of noble lands to middle- 
class buyers) imposed by the Jacobin armies in the 1790s. British occupation 
preserved noble rule intact in Sicily, and Nelson may hence be regarded as a 
god-parent of Mafia. It would be interesting, however, to compare Sicily with 
the similar Jatifundist areas of Andalusia, where nothing like Mafia seems to 
have developed, though the late nineteenth-century system of patronage and 
intimidation by local caciques has certain parallels with it. One may suspect that 
the Liberal governments in Spain in the 1830s and 40s did for Andalusia what the 
French armies had done for Calabria and Campania. 
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the gabelotto used it to force terms on tenant and share-cropper, he 
also used it to force them on the absentee lord. 

Because Mafia was in the hands of something like a local 
‘businessmen’s’ class, it also developed a range of influence which it 
could never have done had it merely been an affair of ‘tough guys’, 
whose horizon was bounded by the frontiers of their township. 
Most gabelotti were linked with Palermo, where the absentee barons 
and princes received their rents, as all Irish townlands in the eight- 
teenth century were linked with Dublin. In Palermo lived the 
lawyers who settled major property transfers (and were as like as not 
educated sons and nephews of the rural bourgeoisie); the officials 
and courts which had to be ‘fixed’; the merchants who disposed of 
the ancient corn and cattle and the new cash crops of orange and 
lemon. Palermo was the capital in which Sicilian revolutions — i.e., 
the fundamental decisions about Sicilian politics — were tradition- 
ally made. Hence it is only natural that the local threads of Mafia 
should be tied into a single knot there, though—for obvious 
reasons — the existence of a Palermitan ‘high Mafia’ has always 
been suspected rather than demonstrated.* 

These, then, were the new rulers in the ‘parallel system’, the ‘men 
of influence and patronage’ to whom the local citizen would come 
for binding legal decisions, to secure the return of stolen goods 
(perhaps against a percentage of their value), and whom he would 
generally obey. It is interesting to note that the basis‘of this influence 
was normally economic. Unlike American gangs or the Nazi and 
Fascist Parties, the Mafia does not seem to have allowed much 
‘muscling in’. The really poor Sicilian who wished to make his for- 
tune through a ready trigger-finger or knife-hand found far greater 
chances in Brooklyn than in Bagheria. The capo-mafia (unlike the 
‘lads’ who attached themselves to him because he could give 
protection and pickings) might never have broken even the official 
Italian or Bourbon law. 

The apparatus of coercion of the ‘parallel system’ was as shapeless 
and decentralized as its political and legal structure; but it fulfilled 
its purpose of securing internal quiet and external power —i.e., of 
controlling the local inhabitants and harassinga foreign government. It 
is not easy to give a lucid and brief account of its structure. In any 
society as miserably poor and oppressed as that of the Sicilians there 
is a vast potential reserve of strong-arm men, as there is of prosti- 
tutes. The ‘bad man’ is, in the expressive phrase of French criminal 


1 The fact that neither Catania nor Messina were capital cities or major seats of 
the aristocracy may help to explain why Mafia has always been so much weaker in 
eastern Sicily. An interesting problem, which deserves speculation, is whether 
the Mafia has become more centralized since 1945 with the establishment of 
Sicilian regional autonomy centred on Palermo. 
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slang, affranchi; and there are no other individual methods of 
escaping the bondage of virtual serfdom but bullying and outlawry. 
Its material rewards may be miserably small, barely exceeding the 
pittance of the passive poor man. After all, even in the U.S.A. of the 
1930s, gangsters could be hired at 30 dollars a week. (In fact, the 
financial rewards of such men normally seem to be fixed at just a little 
above the average rate of earnings, merely enough to tempt them 
to abandon legitimate labour). In Sicily this great class consisted in 
the main of three groups: the retainers and private police-forces (such 
as the guardiani and campieri who guarded the orchards and ranges); 
the bandits and professional outlaws; and the strong and self- 
reliant among the legitimate labourers. We must bear in mind that 
the best chance the peasant or miner had of mitigating his oppression 
was to gain a reputation for being tough or a friend of toughs. The 
normal meeting-place of all these was in the entourage of the local 
great man, who provided employment for men of daring and swagger 
and protected the outlaws — if only because his prestige required 
him to demonstrate his power to do so.t Thus a local network, 
which enmeshed estate guards, goatherds, bandits, bullies, and strong 
men, with the local property-owners, already existed. What turned 
it into Mafia was almost certainly the attempt of the feeble Bourbons 
to set up the ‘Armed Companies’. Like most other attempts by 
feeble governments to hand over the maintenance of public security 
to private enterprise, spurred on by the fear of financial loss, this 
failed. The ‘Armed Companies’, which were set up independently 
in different areas, were responsible for making good what the thieves 
and robbers took. It follows, that under Sicilian conditions, each 
company had an overwhelming incentive to encourage its local bad 
men to rob elsewhere against the promise of local sanctuary, or to 
negotiate privately with them for the return of stolen goods. A 
small step separated this from the actual participation of the Armed 
Companies in crime, for they were naturally composed of the same 
kind of toughs as the brigands. 

The relationship between the heads of Mafia, the ‘lads’ or retainers 
and the brigands was therefore somewhat complex. As property- 
owners the capi-mafia had no interest in crime, though they had an 
interest in maintaining a body of armed followers for coercive 
purposes. The retainers, on the other hand, had to be allowed 
pickings, and a certain scope for private enterprise. The bandits, 
lastly, were an almost total nuisance, though they could occasionally 
be made use of to reinforce the power of the boss: the bandit Giuliano 
was called upon in 1947 to shoot up a May Day procession of 
peasants, the name of the influential Palermitan who arranged the 
transaction being known. However, in the absence of central state 

1 Alongi, 109; Cutrera, 90-1. 
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machinery, banditry itself could not be eliminated. Hence the 
peculiar compromise solution which is so typical of Mafia: a local 
monopoly of controlled extortion (often institutionalized so as to 
lose its character of naked force), and the elimination of interlopers. 
The orange-grower in the Palermo region would have to hire an 
orchard guard. If wealthy, he might from time to time have to 
contribute to the maintenance of the ‘lads’; if he had property 
stolen, he would have it returned minus a percentage, unless he stood 
specially well with Mafia. The private thief was excluded.* 

The military formations of Mafia show the same mixture of 
retainers’ loyalty and dependence, and private profit-making by the 
fighting men. When war broke out, the local boss would raise his 
squadre — mainly, but perhaps not exclusively, composed of the 
members of the local cosche. The ‘lads’ would join the squadra, 
partly to follow their patron (the more influential the capo-mafia, the 
larger his troop), partly to raise their personal prestige by the only 
way open to them, acts of bravery and violence, but also because 
war meant profit. In the major revolutions the capi-mafia would 
arrange with the Palermo liberals for a daily stipend of four tari per 
man, as well as arms and munitions, and the promise of this wage 
(not to mention other pickings of war) swelled the numbers of the 
squadre. 
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Such, then, was the ‘parallel system’ of the Mafia. One cannot 
say that it was imposed on the Sicilians by anyone. In a sense, it 
grew out of the needs of all rural classes, and served the purpose of 
all in varying degrees. For the weak — the peasants and the miners — 
it provided at least some guarantee that obligations between them 
would be kept,? some guarantee that the usual degree of oppression 
would not be habitually exceeded; it was the terror which mitigated 
traditional tyrannies. And perhaps, also, it satisfied a desire for 
revenge by providing that the rich were sometimes fleeced, and that 
the poor, if only as outlaws, could sometimes fight back. It may 
even, On occasions, have provided the framework of revolutionary 
or defensive organization. (At any rate in the 1870s there seems to 
have been some tendency for Friendly Societies and quasi-mafious 
bodies like the Fratellanza of the sulphur-town of Favara, the 


1 One of the commonest misconceptions about Mafia — perpetuated in such 
works as the ineffable Prefect Mori’s Last Battle of the Mafia and in the first 
edition of Guercio’s Sicily is the confusion between it and banditry. Mafia, main- 
tained public order by private means. Bandits were, broadly speaking, what it 
protected the public from. 

2 See, N. Colajanni, Gli Avvenimenti di Sicilia (1894), cap 5, on the function 
of mafia as a code governing the relations between different classes of sulphur- 
miners. Esp. pp. 47-8. 
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Fratuzzi of Bagheria or the Stoppaglieri of Monreale to fuse.) For 
the feudal lords it was a means of safeguarding property and au- 
thority; for the rural middle class a means of gaining it. For all, it 
provided a means of defence against the foreign exploiter — the 
Bourbon or Piedmontese government — and a method of national 
or local self-assertion. So long as Sicily was no more than a static 
feudal society subject to outside rule, Mafia’s character as a national 
conspiracy of non-co-operation gave it a genuinely popular basis. 
The squadre fought with the Palermo liberals (who included the 
anti-Bourbon Sicilian aristocracy) in 1820, 1848 and 1860. They 
headed the first great rising against the domination of northern 
capitalism in 1866, ‘for the Republic (i.e., for Garibaldi, the only 
northern leader whom Sicilians regarded as on their side), for Sicily, 
for Religion and Sta. Rosalia (i.e., for their traditional order)’. Its 
national, and to some extent popular character, increased the 
prestige of Mafia, and ensured it public sympathy and silence. 

Indeed, we may suspect that Mafia began its real rise to major 
power (and abuse) as a Sicilian regional movement of revolt against 
the disappointments of Italian unity in the 1860s, and as a more 
effective movement than the parallel and contemporary guerilla 
warfare of the brigands in continental southern Italy. Its political 
links as we have seen were with the extreme Left, for the Garibaldian 
Radicals were the main Italian opposition party. Yet three things 
caused Mafia to change its character. 

First, there was the rise of capitalist relationships in island 
society. The emergence of modern forms of peasant and labour 
movement in place of the old alternation of silent conspiratorial 
hatred and occasional massacre, faced the Mafia with an unpre- 
cedented change. 1866 was the last time it fought against the 
authorities with arms. The great peasant rising of 1894— the 
Fasci Siciliani— saw it on the side of reaction, or at best neutral. 
Conversely, these risings were organized by new types of leaders — 
local socialists — connected with new types of organization, the 
Fasci or mutual defence societies, and independent of the ‘lads’. 
The modern inverse proportion between the strength of Mafia and 
revolutionary activity began to appear. Even in 1900 the socialist 
fortress of Piana dei Greci, though surrounded by strongholds of 
Mafia, was markedly less riddled with it.‘ It is only in politically 
backward and powerless communities that brigands and ine take 
the place of social movements. 

Second, the new ruling class of rural Sicily, the gabelotti and their 


1,See the map in Cutrera. Piana had, even then, an exceptionally good organi- 
zation of peasants —a local Fascio and agricultural co-operative — under the 
leadership of a local doctor, revolutionary and subsequent deputy, Nicola 
Barbato. 
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urban partners, discovered a modus vivendi with northern capitalism. 
They did not compete with it, for they were not interested in manu- 
facture, and some of their most important products, such as oranges, 
were hardly produced in the north; hence the transformation of the 
south into an agrarian colony of the trading and manufacturing 
north did not greatly trouble them. On the other hand the evolution 
of northern politics provided them with an unprecedented and in- 
valuable means of gaining power: the vote. The great days of 
Mafia’s power, but days which portended its decline, begin with the 
triumph of ‘Liberalism’ in Italian politics and develop with the 
extension of the franchise. 

From the point of view of the northern politicians, after the end 
of the conservative period which succeeded unification, the problem 
of the south was simple. It could provide safe majorities for what- 
ever government gave sufficient bribes or concessions to the local 
bosses who could guarantee electoral victory. This was child’s play 
for Mafia. Its candidates were always elected, in real strongholds 
almost unanimously. But the concessions and bribes which were 
small, from. the point of view of northerners (for the south was 
poor) made all the difference to local power in a region as small 
as half Sicily. Politics, in Misilmeri as in Cleveland, Ohio, made the 
power of the local boss; politics increased it, and turned it into 
big business. . 

Mafia won its new power, not merely because it could promise and 
intimidate, but because, in spite of the new competitors, it was still 
regarded as part of the national or popular movement; just as big 
city bosses in the United States won their original power not simply 
by corruption and force, but by being ‘our men’ for thousands of 
immigrant voters: Irish men for the Irish, Catholics for the Catholic, 
Democrats (i.e., opponents of big business) in a predominantly 
Republican country. It is no accident that most American big city 
machines, however corrupt, belonged to the traditional party of 
minority opposition,as most Sicilians supported opposition to Rome, 
which, in the years after 1860, meant the Garibaldians. Thus the 
crucial turn in Mafia’s fortunes could not come until the ‘Left’ (or 
men who sported its slogans) became the government party after 
1876. The ‘Left’, as Colajanni put it, thus achieved ‘a transformation 
in Sicily and the south which could not otherwise have been brought 
about: the complete subjection of the mass to the government’. 
Sicilian political organization, i.e., Mafia, thus became part of the 
government system of patronage, and bargained all the more 
effectively because its illiterate and remote followers took time to 
realize that they were no longer voting for the cause of revolt. When 
they did (as for instance in the risings of the 1890s) it was too late. 

1 La Sicilia dai Borboni ai Sabaudi (1951 ed.), 78. 
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The tacit partnership between Rome with its troops and martial law 
and Mafia was too much for them. The true ‘kingdom of Mafia’ 
had been established. It was now a great power. Its members sat as 
deputies in Rome and their spoons reached into the thickest part of 
the gravy of government: large banks, national scandals. Its influence 
and patronage was now beyond the dreams of old-fashioned local 
captains like Miceli of Monreale. It was not to be opposed; but it 
was no longer a Sicilian popular movement as in the days of the 
squadre of 1848, 1860 and 1866. 

Hence its decline. About this we know very little, because virtually 
all the really valuable literature on Mafia appeared in the days of its 
early rule. Moreover, there is no way of measuring that silent and 
slow withdrawal of sympathy from Mafia which really weakened it, 
for it was long masked by obedience to its intimidation. It is fairly 
clear that Mafia’s power continued to grow, especially after the 
introduction of universal suffrage, until the end of the first world 
war. After this there seems to have occurred a period of internal 
rivalries. During Fascism Mafia was much weakened, though it is 
generally agreed that the much-advertised Fascist campaigns to 
destroy it, revealed rather than achieved this. Fascism itself certainly 
tended superficially to weaken Mafia. When elections were no longer 
held, it lost its main currency for purchasing concessions from Rome, 
and the Blackshirt movement provided discontented local factions 
of mafiosi or would-be mafiosi with a wonderful opportunity of 
using the foreign state apparatus to supplant their established rivals. 
The ‘parallel system’ and the official government merged in a single 
conspiracy to oppress; a step along the road opened in 1876 rather 
than a reversal of steps. When Mussolini fell, it became obvious that 
Fascism had left the foundations of Mafia relatively intact, for it 
reappeared as though nothing has happened, and is still active. 
Yet the Fascist campaigns do mark a stage in the withdrawal of 
popular support from Mafia.’ 

The rise of Communism in post-war Italy has further undermined 
it. In the first place, where Communism is strong (it is the second 
strongest political party in the Sicilian countryside) it has provided 
the Sicilians with an alternative and more up-to-date organization, 
and with protection against the intimidation of Mafia. And in 
the second place, since Mafia can no longer control elections, it has 
lost the power that came from patronage. Even so, the mayor of one 


1 It has been argued that the opening up of better communications was mainly 
responsible for the weakening of Mafia which the campaigns of 1926-28 revealed. 
This does not strike me as plausible. Within the orchard country of Palermo, 
the admitted traditional fortress of Mafia, communications between villages, 
between village and city, and between both and the outside world, had never 
presented any problem. At most one may argue that better communications 
made it easier to break down old-fashioned banditry, such as that of the Madonie 
hills, or local tyrannies on some inland Jatifundia. 
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of the most solidly communist villages in Sicily told me in 1953 that 
‘there are still some things we cannot do because of Mafia’. But 
instead of being a ‘parallel system’ Mafia has now became merely 
a very powerful pressure group. 


3 


Fully developed ‘parallel systems’ such as Mafia occur only in 
exceptional circumstances. They may arise where central govern- 
ment — the machinery of power, administration and law — is absent, 
inactive, or unacceptable to the population, in circumstances when 
it would normally be expected to operate. Thus they may occur in 
newly settled ‘frontier’ areas remote from the government, or 
practically without a government at all. (In that case it is perhaps 
wrong to speak of a ‘parallel system’.) Again, they may occur where 
governments are too weak effectively to administer all or part of 
their territory, or in those which refuse to do so, on grounds of 
laissez-faire or some other principle. Lastly, they may occur in 
countries under foreign occupation, provided that occupation be 
weak, or popular resistance to it persistent and strong; or in analo- 
gous situations. A strong and effective foreign government, however 
disliked, does not necessarily give rise to Mafia-like systems — i.e., to 
‘parallel systems’ of law and public security accepted by ail citizens. 
However, if ‘parallel systems’ covering all citizens are comparatively 
rare, ‘parallel systems’ covering certain bodies of citizens occur more 
frequently: for instance, where the official government cannot 
regulate or control certain groups because their activities are 
directed against it. Government cannot normally establish a system 
of administration and law for kidnappers and souteneurs, or for 
revolutionaries, beyond that designed to suppress both. If it recog- 
nizes those they have developed privately, it is merely because it 
acknowledges defeat, as the Neapolitan Bourbons did when they 
took over Camorra as their intelligence service; or because it is 
obliged to ally with one set of outlaws against another, as with 
gangsters against anarchists. The internal organization of the 
criminal world, or of Resistance movements, is, by definition, bound 
to be on Mafia lines, and the latter may be so universally supported 
as to amount to a ‘parallel system’. 

All governments, however, leave scope for ‘private systems’, many 
of which operate in a mafia way; some, like feudal governments, 
leave virtually the whole field of social relations free for them. No 
government covers its citizens with an airtight cloth. All throw nets 
with meshes of varying gauge over them, and the interstices are filled 
by private arrangement, sometimes formalized and regulated, as in 
medieval gilds, sometimes informal as in those of many price-fixing 
agreements between firms; sometimes recognizing their subordina- 
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tion, sometimes not. The line between all these is not easy to draw. 
It would be futile to extend the term mafia to cover all these arrange- 
ments; though it would be unrealistic, if we are interested in the 
origins of political institutions, to neglect the wide and vague 
territory of ‘private systems’ in which they all have their roots. (We 
are not concerned, at the moment, with the question whether the 
‘private system’ has a traditional origin, for instance in the family or 
tribal structure of primitive society, or has come into existence 
ad hoc, like the conventions about blacklegging in modern trade 
union movements. It may belong to either type, or to both.) We 
may legitimately consider as mafia-like two kinds of such ‘private 
systems”: those which compete with the government’s activities or 
are hostile to it— eg, systems of outlaws, and those which, while 
not directly competing with the government, are wholly unregulated 
or uncontrolled by it, in conditions when we might expect them to be 
controlled, e.g., certain types of private police forces. In calling 
such systems mafia-like, I am not implying that they are criminal, or 
like Sicilian Mafia in every way Some are admirable, some not. 
I am merely attempting to distinguish certain types of organization 
from others, in order to show that the mafia-type tends to develop 
differently from the non-mafia. 

If we are to choose an example of a system which may develop 
either under mafia-like or under non-mafia conditions, we can hardly 
do better than take that of the relations between labour and capital. 
These are always tests of relative power. In most countries they take 
place under a set of rules established by government — not neces- 
sarily equitable rules; the only authorized violence in them is that 
of the government’s own agents, policemen or soldiers. Within these 
limits they are in fact ruled by private conventions, codes and 
institutions which are sometimes officially recognized, as in the laws 
on picketing. In some countries, however, as for instance during 
long periods of the history of the U.S.A., there were either no, or 
else no effective rules enforced by government. Hence American 
labour relations until the middle 1930s developed a purely mafia-like 
pattern (indeed, a Mafia-like one), with private police-forces, armies 
and espionage, the infiltration and domination of organized criminal 
bands, terror, extortion and blackmail.‘ As in Sicily, an inactive or 
corruptible central or local government apparatus became an annexe 
to the private system rather than its controller. A fairly stable 


1 The literature is abundant, though not exhaustive. The Reports of the La 
Follette Committee of the U.S. Senate provide the largest mass of material, e.g., 
the Report on Industrial Espionage (1937); on Private Police Systems: Harlan 
County (1939); on Strike-Breaking Services (1939); Violations of Free Speech 
and Rights of Labour (1943-44). For the trade union side, see e.g., Turkus and 
Feder, Murder Inc. (1952). 
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pattern of relations may emerge out of all this, such as that of the 
pre-Rooseveltian American Federation of Labour and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Moreover, the practical results of the mafia way of 
settling labour relations may not differ greatly from those of a more 
official method, though the former will normally be somewhat 
bloodier, the American trade union leaders of the 1920s were no 
less moderate in their policies than those of contemporary Germany 
who stood at the other end of the scale. Yet in their internal structure 
mafia and non-mafia systems must tend to differ, just as the behaviour 
of the ambitious careerist in the garment trade or the film and 


popular music business differs from that in the National Coal Board, _} 


Unilevers or the world of the universities. 

In what direction does such a mafia system develop? It is, to some 
extent, protean. It is the product of many different forces, which 
happen to meet on its ground; in theory it may evolve in any number 
of directions. In fact, however, in the past it has normally evolved 
away from a challenge to the system of private property and towards 
the acceptance of that system. The reasons for this should be clear 
from the study of the Sicilian Mafia (which was in one of its original 
aspects a movement of the oppressed). When it took some of the 
appearances of a national movement, embracing in various ways all 
classes of the people, it required power to establish its ‘parallel 
system’ and to resist the official government. Since it came into 
existence as it were ‘spontaneously’, it tended to reproduce the 
unofficial structure of power in its society: the nobles and the rich 
were its bosses simply because theirs was the effective permanent 
power. If one set of the ruling class was replaced by another, rural 
squires by rural capitalists, it reflected the change. Similarly the old 
nationalist parties of colonial, and other dependent countries, which, 
in the later stages of their struggle against foreign rule were in some 
respects ‘parallel systems’ — the Wafd in Egypt, the Indian Congress, 
the Kuomintang — often emerged from dependence and opposition 
into independence and government with their local units in the 
countryside largely run by the local men of power. 

However, the early Mafia may be considered in part as a more 
specific resistance movement of the exploited, like the Whiteboys 
and Ribbonmen of Ireland or the Molly Maguires of the Pennsyl- 
vania coalfields; or for that matter like some early trade unions and 
revolutionary sects. (Such bodies, by the way, do not exclude 
domination by the relatively powerful or the better-off.) Such 
movements will normally take the form of mafia in periods before 
the exploited have crossed the threshold of political consciousness 
and developed effective permanent organization. Hence their social 
aims will, almost inevitably be limited. Doubtless at the back of the 
Sicilian peasant’s mind, as with all who are exploited, there was the 
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image of Liberty — a world without exploiters. Except in occasional 
riots and risings it remained in the background.’ In the foreground 
there was Justice — the fair, stable and reliable regulation of existing 
social relations, which did not imply the disappearance of ‘the men 
with hats’. But if Justice is blind, the search for Justice apart from 
a just society is shortsighted, at any rate in times of economic change. 
Moreover it is easily assuaged by the grant of high orange-prices or 
high wages, or by some other concession to particular sections of the 
searchers. This is a fortiori so where mafias deliberately set them- 
selves limited aims, for instance those of getting better conditions for 
journeymen craftsmen. While they were successful (in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries) the elaborate and in some cases 
international mafias of the continental compagnonnages were not 
revolutionary. They accepted the structure of society and sought to 
fit themselves into a comfortable niche in it. If they sometimes 
excluded masters from membership, they lived in a stable relation- 
ship with them, and the ex-militant of the journeymen’s brotherhood 
became in turn the master as the ex-secretary of the plumbers’ or 
glassblowers’ union in nineteenth-century Britain would become an 
employer who fought the union, but only for the exact demarcation 
of the stable relationship which both sides accepted. 

There is a third reason for the bias of mafia towards social stability: 
its similarity to, and interpenetration with, the criminal world. Only 
a rather highly organized and effective system of power, or one with 
a highly developed political consciousness, can set up an apparatus 
of physical force in which the power motive is relatively unmixed 
with a profit-motive. This is the case of some modern national — and 
more frequently of social — revolutionary bodies. In unorganized 
systems, however, as the Sicilian example shows, and the history of 
American labour relations confirms, permanent forces of coercion 
must normally be recruited from professionals — i.e., from men who 
hope to make more money and to lead an easier or more respected 
life by violence than by work. (In times of open guerilla war or 
revolution this is not so; nor are examples of part-time coercion 
unknown, as in certain agrarian and industrial movements. Indeed, 
many mafiosi were part-timers, though not the core of the cosche.) 
In feudal societies this ‘profit-motive’ may make men into robbers 
or retainers of nobles and captains. In capitalist societies — whether 
rural or urban — it tends to make them into special types of business- 
men. In either case the development of unorganized armed forces — 
ie., of gangsterism or brigandage— will tend to weaken those 
elements in mafia which support it in lieu of a movement to resist 
oppression or for revolution, for professional crime has as much of a 

1 See the savage and moving story ‘Liberty’ in the Novelle Rusticane of G. 
Verga (Turin 1883). 

D 
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vested interest in sound property relations as professional piracy has 
in the maintenance of commerce at sea. Whether or not mafia begins 
as a movement of the oppressed, it has, therefore, a strong built-in 
tendency to deviate towards conservatism." 

There is, however, a further phenomenon to consider. In certain 
circumstances what begins as a revolutionary movement (and 
therefore not as mafia) may find itself having to behave in a mafia- 
like way. The same may be true of certain other organized bodies — 
churches or even governments, if placed in conditions of illegality. 
Thus resistance movements to foreign occupation are, in the nature 
of things, ‘parallel systems’, though of varying effectiveness. They 
may be built from scratch by a multiplicity of local groups in rivalry 
or alliance, without—at any rate initially— any comprehensive 
co-ordination; but nevertheless evolving its own codes and common 
law, its forms of organization, mystique and so on. Or else they may 
be (as in the case of the Norwegians or the Dutch) virtually the 
previous legal apparatus dipped beneath the surface of legality, or 
as in the case of the French Communist Party,? an established, 
centralized system, with its firm codes, written or institutionalized 
procedures, which adapted itself to special circumstances. We cannot 
here discuss what happens to such bodies when they find themselves 
in such quasi-mafia positions. It may be suggested, however, that, 
being organized and established for other, and wider purposes, they 
are not likely to deviate from them, however many-modifications to 
their normal functioning may have to be made. Thus the Atlantic 
and Pacific unions of American dockers both used mafia methods to 
establish themselves (i.e., they had to fight without Queensberry 
rules). However, the Atlantic union, whose leaders were mainly non- 
socialist, has become the very type of a gangster-dominated union — 
it has recently been disaffiliated from the American Federation of 
Labour for this reason— while no similar accusations have been 
made against the Pacific International Longshore and Warehousemen, 
whose leadership has been militantly left-wing throughout. Com- 
munist underground movements have emerged from years of out- 
lawry very much as they went in. Conversely, the moderate Irish 
nationalist movement had surprisingly little difficulty in shedding its 
social-revolutionary allies or components after victory, though it has 
paid them the harmless tribute of canonizing a Michael Davitt or 
a James Connolly. We have here an important distinction between 


1 Unorganized mafias may of course escape this fate by falling apart, as several 
Resistance movements have done. This does not affect the general argument. 

2 I choose France because the Communist Party there was already strong when 
forced to go underground and was never effectively dispersed. The problems of 
a weak Party growing into a strong resistance movement or of a previously strong 
Party largely paralysed in illegality, are somewhat different. 
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the spontaneous or mafia and the organized or non-mafia types of 
social movement. 

One last question must be asked. How far are ‘parallel systems’ 
peculiar to backward societies, or backward societies plunged into 
modern social and economic evolution? It is, of course, obvious 
that they will have more scope in such societies; partly because 
governments are less effective or comprehensive; partly because such 
societies are often used to operating without institutions fixed in 
official moulds. We must leave the anthropologist or sociologist to 
decide in any given instance to what extent the institutions of a 
society facilitate or impede this; e.g., whether Mau-Mau is more 
likely among the chiefless Kikuyu than among tribes with a more 
authoritarian pattern, or how much Mafia itself was helped by the 
existence of archaic and powerful bonds of loyalty between the 
mafiosi such as ritual, magic, family relationships and certain artificial 
kinship links of the blood-brotherhood type, between compadri (god- 
parents). Sicilian mafia may thus be more correctly described as a 
system of law than the conventions evolved in American labour 
relations because a customary, unwritten, localized code with 
customary sanctions and quasi-ritual bonds in any case determined 
most of peasant life. Mafia would not, therefore, appear to Sicilians 
as in itself irregular, lopsided or inadequate, as the justice within 
Western Resistance movements sometimes appeared to people who 
were used to a much more ‘legalized’ system; and as indeed it was. 
The ‘private systems’ which exist in modern societies are generally 
recognized for quite minor forms of social relations, except for the 
economic ones, and these have increasingly come under official 
regulation. In a typical feudal state, however, even a strong and 
effective one, most social relations were recognized as falling under 
private systems. Nevertheless, as we have seen, mafia may occur 
under quite modern conditions. There are probably few occasions 
when it must occur. In a properly functioning State it need not occur, 
aside from the outlaws, just as major political corruption need not 
occur, though for historical reasons it does in certain states. As both 
States and social-revolutionary movements become themselves more 
firmly constructed and more powerful, the scope for it diminishes. 
Nevertheless, the study of parallel systems, especially unorganized 
ones should interest the student of political theory in general, not 
merely the specialist in certain historical situations. A study of the 
giant Kraken might well have been a suitable supplement to that of 
Leviathan. 
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WAS JOAN OF ARC CHARLES VII’S SISTER? 
JEAN BOSLER 


I AM going to consider some historical problems which have been 
buried for five centuries. The solutions, whatever they may be, f 
cannot possibly be obvious. On such questions nobody can flatter, 
himself that he holds the certainly correct answer; to do this it would 
be necessary to have been present at the births of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses and also to have penetrated into their most 
secret thoughts. We can only judge probabilities. Indeed, this is 
so with all historical questions, which are always apt to be revised 
when new facts or documents have been brought to light. The best 
we can do, in the interest of truth, is to follow Locke’s sagacious 
advice: ‘Never accept any statement with more confidence than is 
guaranteed by the proofs on which it is based.’ I shall indicate my 
sources of information and my conclusions: it is for the reader to 
judge their soundness. 


1 
People have talked a great deal about Joan of Arc lately; a very 


successful film has drawn attention to the Saint, who was one of the 
greatest figures in the history of France and was also perhaps — 
together with Bayard — the perfect ideal of expiring chivalry. How- 
ever it is curious to see how legends have been able to deform this 
brilliant episode of our past. In Joan’s time already, well informed 
people, even outside the royal family, suspected a mystery. Pope 
Pius II (Aneas Sylvius Piccolomini), a distinguished humanist and 
a contemporary of the Maid, spoke of her in his Memoirs: ‘Whether 
this was Divine or human work I hardly say.’ He also reported a 
widespread rumour, according to which the whole of this epic was 
a ‘device’ invented by one of the princes of the French court, ‘the 
wisest one’,? to concentrate all energies around a messenger from 
God, to whom the whole of France would rally. And several well- 
known historians of our own days have declared themselves puzzled 
by this piece of history. Gabriel Hanotaux, for one, says at the end 
of his book on Joan of Arc* that the riddle of her existence still 
subsists in its entirety. 

The mystery appears, however, to have been largely elucidated 

1 Pius Il’s Memoirs (1614 edition), VI, p. 158. 

2 Doubtless Yolande of Aragon, Queen of Sicily, Duchess of Anjou, Charles 
VII’s mother-in-law, who as long as she lived was his Egeria. See, Philippe, 


Erlanger, Charles VII et son Mystere, p. 108. 
8 Jeanne d’ Arc aprés 500 ans (Paris, 1911). 
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twenty years ago when M. Jean Jacoby published two articles in the 
Mercure de France and later two books: Le Secret de Jeanne d’ Arc 
(1932) and La Pucelle d’Orleans (1936), which changed the aspect of 
the whole question. According to M. Jacoby’s thesis, Joan of Arc 
was not of peasant origin. Born in 1407 (and not in 1412, as stated 
in legends), she was the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, Charles 
VI’s brother and (very probably) of Queen Isabel of Bavaria, his 
sister-in-law. The Duke having been assassinated on November 
23rd, 1407, the child was taken to Domrémy during the following 
weeks and entrusted to the d’Arc family, whose connection with the 
French court, eight months beforehand, seems to be proved.? 

Let us state at once that this thesis has to meet an obvious diffi- 
culty. The principal documents here are the two trials of Joan of 
Arc: her condemnation in 1431 and her re-establishment in 1456. 
Now, at Rouen, Joan would obviously say nothing which her judges 
could use against the king; and if she appeared as the illegitimate 
daughter of the Queen it might be inferred that the King might also be 
illegitimate. And as for the Action for her Re-establishment, this 
was undertaken with the fixed intention of proving that Charles VII 
did not owe his crown to a witch and the examination was so 
arranged as to allow no deviation from this well-defined purpose. 
Its tendentious nature has moreover been acknowledged by historians. 
It is therefore absurd to look in any papers as official as these for 
any mention of facts susceptible of compromising the reigning king’s 
claim to the throne. It is only by indirect means that we can hope to 
arrive at the truth, and that is why it is so difficult to discover. 

The idea that the Maid was of princely origin was not invented by 
M. Jacoby, it had simply been forgotten. We find it clearly expressed 
in several fifteenth-century documents, and even more’ boldly in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI* (1592). Schiller’s Joan of Arc alludes to 
it. In a book published in 1834 we read this (apropos of Queen 
Yolande of Sicily, Charles VII’s mother-in-law); ‘the English, whose 
policy was that the crown of France shall pass to Henry VI, were not 
ignorant of Joan of Arc’s origin, fruit of a clandestine court affair be- 
tween Isabel of Bavaria and the Duke of Orleans. Capable of justifying 
her origin by her courage and personality, she was not only worthy to 
lead the French to victory, but also to found a new dynasty and, by 


1 A similar case was that of the Duke of Morny, minister and Napoleon III’s 
half-brother. Illegitimate son of Queen Hortense and General de Flahault, his 
birth, which could have given rise to doubts on Napoleon III’s right to the throne, 
was also never Officially divulged. 

* Accounts of the Hotel de St. Pol (royal residence) of the year 1407. National 
Archives, Historical Section, K K 31 F° 90. 

’ Act V, Scene 6. ‘It is not a shepherd’s daughter whom you have condemned 
in me, but the descendant of a line of kings.’ 

‘ Dr A. Delacoux, Biographie des sages-femmes célébres, (Paris 1834), p. 92. 
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right of conquest and birth, she deserved to rule France in preference 
to Agnes Sorel’s lover’. And further, a discerning scholar in the 
early nineteenth century, Pierre Caze,' developed this thesis in two 
works which remained for a long time unnoticed. But the starting 
point for a discussion of this problem, and those connected with it, 
must now be the works of M. Jean Jacoby which combine cogent 
argument and careful documentation and have raised the study of 
this subject to a new level of scholarship. 


2 


The most conspicuous riddles to which we must try to find answers 
are as follows: 

1. What was the date of Joan’s birth? 

Different sources waver between 1398 and 1414. Legend says 
1412; but this is based on a single reply given by Joan in the Rouen 
Trial of 1431, when she said that she was, ‘it seemed to her about 
nineteen years old’. Shortly afterwards, however, she declared that 
on the question of her age, she could say absolutely nothing; and 
following this we find statements disagreeing with her first answer. 
Happily, thanks to Joan’s friends, who bore witness at the Action 
for Re-establishment in 1456, we have other statements, some of 
which can be cross-checked. M. Jacoby examined this question very 
closely, and reached the conclusion that? Joan must have been born 
towards the end of 1407. She was, therefore, twenty and a half years 
old in 1429 when she took Orleans. 

2. Whose daughter was she? 

The positive answer to this question must engage us later on, but 
we may consider here the circumstantial evidence which points to 
her not being the daughter of Jacques d’Arc and Isabel Romée. 
This evidence concerns her bearing, her behaviour and her manner 
of speaking (all of which are characteristic not of a country girl, but 
of an aristocrat), and the behaviour of acknowledged members of 
the royal family and others towards her. 

First, the total indifference of her supposed family towards her 
immediately she left Domrémy, and her indifference to them (both 
‘parents’ and ‘brothers’) are significant.* Her interest and affections 
were centred entirely upon the Orleans family. The attitude of the 


1 P. Caze, La Vérité sur Jeanne d’ Arc (Paris 1819). The other work is a play, 
published in 1805, and is less important. 

* La Pucelle d’Orleans, pp. 48-66. The principal sources to be consulted are: 
J. Quicherat, Procés de J. d’ Arc. 1, pp. 45, 51, 214-16; I, pp. 417 and 426. 

$ It is not true that she had them raised to the nobility. See, J. Jacoby, La 
noblesse et les armes de J. d’Arc. Joan herself was never given a title — doubtless 
this was thought to be superfluous. She received her ‘arms’ on June 2nd, 1429, 
an entirely different thing. 
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Domrémy family is indicated by the fact that, five years after Joan’s 
death, her ‘brothers’, with the consent or tacit agreement of their 
mother, presented an adventuress as the Maid having miraculously 
escaped death at the stake. It is said that Charles VII convicted this 
woman of imposture and that she subsequently confessed. But the 
‘brothers’ themselves must have known of the red birthmark that 
the real Joan had behind her right ear, and were clearly indifferent 
to the memory and reputation of their supposed ‘sister’. 

Secondly, all the records go to show that Joan was accustomed to 


. treat royal princes as her equals, and that this behaviour was never 


remarked upon as odd or resented, but accepted almost as a matter 
of course. At Orleans, when the English reinforcements under 
Falstaff were announced, she said (laughingly, no doubt) to His 
Royal Highness, the Bastard of Orleans, Dunois: ‘‘Bastard, Bastard, 
if you do not let me know of this Falstaff’s arrival in time I shall 
have you beheaded!’ And Dunois is not reputed to have been 
disconcerted at his mode of address. 

She was very fond of the Duke of Alengon, the King’s cousin and 
the Duke of Orlean’s son-in-law, who was also very devoted to 
her. One day when they were both present at an assault, she saw 
him turn pale. ‘Well! are you afraid?’ she said to him. ‘Do not 
forget I promised your wife to bring you back safe and sound!’* 
It would seem unlikely that a recognized peasant (even if she had a 
divine mission) would address a prince in this manner. And again, 
towards the end of July 1429, she received a letter* from the Count 
of Armagnac, one of the greatest noblemen of the kingdom: ‘He 
humbly calls himself to her notice and asks her which of the three 
competitors to the Holy See, Martin, Clement or Benoit, is the 
legitimate Pope.’ She replied: “Count of Armagnac, my very dear 
and good friend, I am at the present moment too busy with military 
affairs to consider the question you ask. Later on I shall be in Paris, 
when I shall have more leisure and will tell you what to think in that 
matter. Do not forget to remind me. Jehanne.’ 

Questioned in the Parlement, at Poictiers, by a monk, a Doctor of 
Divinity, from the Commission charged with her examination,‘ she 


1M. L. Amiet, La condamnation de J. d’ Arc (Paris 1934), p. 371. Even if this 
pretended Maid had not confessed, it was inconceivable that, in reappearing, the 
illustrious heroine should no longer have the virtues and qualities which had shed 
so much lustre on her before. After Joan’s death, there were several false Maids 
of this kind. 

* J. Quicherat, Procés, III, pp. 66 and 92. 

3 Ibid., I, p. 245. Also, J. Jacoby, Secret de J. Arc, pp. 2, 261. The way 
in which Joan’s reply (and even the Count’s letter), figured in the trial of Rouen 
lead to arguments. However, the purport and the style of these fifteenth-century 
letters still subsists. 

* J. Quicherat, Procés, III, p. 204. 
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noticed his Limousin accent and teased him shamelessly — and he 
allowed her to continue. After the relief of Orleans, she wrote to the 
famous Constable, Du Guesclin’s widow, who was then very old, 
and sent her a gold ring,’ while waiting for her two grandsons to 
come to her as pages. Moreover, the greatest noblemen treated her 
with the respect due to an equal or a superior, addressing her as, 
‘Noble Princess’, and ‘great and powerful Lady’.* And it is a 
capital point that this respect did not come from any belief in 
Joan’s divine inspiration: nobody at Court seriously believed in her 
‘divine mission’. The evidence for this is the statements of witnesses 
at the 1456 Action for Re-establishment, which include that of her 
faithful squire, Jean d’Aulon; and, of course, the Court left her to be 
burned as a witch without making any serious effort to save her. 

In short, what the records reveal to us is a girl whose behaviour 
and bearing is utterly unlike that of a peasant and is wholly consistent 
with aristocratic birth. It need scarcely be remarked that Joan did 
not in fact look after the animals at Domrémy.* This ridiculous 
story, denied by the Maid at her trial, was invented to make a ‘fairy 
tale’ Joan of Arc, a poor ignorant village girl, who never existed. 

3. In exactly what circumstances did Joan go to Chinon? 

Robert de Baudricourt was opposed to her going. We know that 
a royal messenger, Colet de Vienne,‘ came from Chinon to fetch her, 
and that the Treasury paid all the expenses of the j poneaey. But, who 
at Court gave these orders? 

We may also wonder who, at Domrémy, taught Joan to ride, to 
wear armour and to use a lance? These are not easily or quickly 
acquired accomplishments; and it takes months, if not years to learn 
them well. But, shortly after her arrival at Chinon, Joan accepted a 
‘lance contest’ with the Duke of Alencon in a field near the Castle, 
and astonished him so much with her prowess that he at once made 
her a present of a horse.* Indeed, we know that this military educa- 
tion was started, thanks to professional men of arms, during Joan’s 
journey to Neufchateau from Domrémy, in 1426,° and doubtless 
practised to perfection later in the surrounding country. 

4. Why did Duke Charles of Orleans (prisoner in England since 
the Battle of Agincourt), have Joan dressed in rich red and green 
clothes, bordered with the ‘nettles’ of the House of Orleans? We have 
the bills for these clothes. 


1M. L. Amiet, op. cit., p. 344 

* Mystére du Siége d’ Orleans (1435). Ed. F. Guessard and E. de Certain. See, 
Jacoby, La Purcelle d’Orleans, p. 314. 

* J. Quicherat, Procés, I, p. 51. Played by Ingrid Bergman in the film of 1950, 
with advice from R. P. Paul Doncceur, Joan is never seen keeping sheep. 

« Michelet, Jeanne d’ Are, p. 23; and, Jacoby, Secret de Jeanne d’ Arc, p. 49. 

5 J. Q., Procés, Ill, p. 92. 

* Ibid., I, p. 214. Arts. VIII and X. 
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5. How can the extraordinary honours bestowed on Joan, on her 
arrival at Chinon, be explained? 

She was received by three hundred knights and ladies in Court 
dress, by the light of fifty torches. Immediately afterwards she dined 
with the King. She was given many personal horses, a chaplain, a 
squire and noble pages, and a genuine ‘military establishment’. 
Splendid armour was made for her, and the King presented her with 
golden spurs' which were, at that time, the exclusive emblem of 
knights, and princes of the royal family. 

6. Why was Joan given the Arms of France? 

They were given with a ‘brisure’, exactly as would have been done 
for an illegitimate princess of the House of Valois. 

7. Before Joan was given the command of an army, she was 
summoned to appear before Parlement at Poictiers and was asked 
numerous questions, from which decisive conclusions were drawn: 
‘They ceased arguing with me when they knew of the ‘‘mark’’ ’ 
(when they were aware of the ‘secret’), said Joan at her Trial.* 
What then, did the report of this inquiry, which disappeared so 
mysteriously, contain? Why was it not mentioned during the 1456 
Action for Re-establishment, even if only to inquire into the reason 
for its disappearance? Did it contain evidence about Joan’s birth? 

8. What is the explanation of the Court of France’s absolute 
silence during the 1431 Rouen Trial and the following twenty-five 
years, until the 1456 Action for Re-establishment? 

9. What were the ‘marks’ and ‘secrets’ Joan revealed to the 
King at Chinon? During her Trial she continually and categorically 
refused to give any explanation of the revelations concerning the 
King, which she said the ‘Voices’ had told her. ‘I swore to be silent 
on this matter.” “Send to the King and he will tell you so.’ ‘Refer 
to the Book of Poictiers.’ ‘I shall always tell you the truth, except 
on matters concerning my King.’* These were her replies. In the 
1456 Action, the Grand Inquisitor of France, Jehan Brehal, affirmed 
that ‘the King’s secret, by reason of its importance, was impossible 
to disclose’.‘ 

To sum up: recent re-examinations of the evidence conclusively 
support the earlier and persistent conjectures that Joan of Arc was 
not a peasant’s daughter. Most of this evidence is indirect, but it all 


1 Le Mystére du Siége d’Orleans. 

2 J. Quicherat, Procés, I, p. 221. 

° R. P. Paul Doncceur, French manuscript of Orleans (see, France-Dimanche, 27 
Juillet 1952). It should be noted that neither her ‘Saints’ nor her ‘Voices’ forced 
Joan to swear to reveal nothing concerning the King, as is often claimed. She 
herself said that she swore this of her own free will. (P. Champion, Procés de 
Condamnation de J. d’ Arc (French translation, Paris 1931), II, p. 196. 

4 J, Ayroles, La vraie Jeanne d’ Arc (Paris 1890), I, p. 504 (Folios CL XXXV 
and CL XXXVI of the 1456 Action). 
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points to her being of aristocratic lineage. Further, M. Jacoby has 
reached the conclusion, and supports it by most convincing argu- 
ment, that Joan belonged to the Orleans family and that her father 
was Duke Louis, Charles VI’s brother. The question that remains 
to be considered is, who was her mother? M. Jacoby’s thesis is that 
Queen Isabel, known to be one of the mistresses of Duke Louis, was 
Joan’s mother. The evidence here is less conclusive than that which 
identifies her father, and can bear re-investigation. 


3 


M. Jean Jacoby may be regarded as having established two points. 
First, that Joan was born towards the end of 1407, and not as was 
commonly thought, in 1412. And secondly, that she belonged by 
birth to the House of Orleans and was in fact the daughter of Duke 
Louis. The other princes were too young: the eldest, Charles 
d’Orleans, the poet, was born on November 24th, 1394, and not (as 
was formerly supposed) in 1391, and therefore was only twelve years 
old in 1407. 

It would, therefore, seem probable that Joan’s mother could be 
identified as a mistress of Duke Louis who gave birth to a 
child towards the end of 1407. Now, Queen Isabel was at that time 
the acknowledged mistress of Duke Louis, and her last child was born 
on November 10th, 1407.2, What, then, is the evidence to support 
the view that this child was, in fact, Joan; and that Joan was a 
queen’s daughter? 

There are many indications that she was regarded, not merely as 
of noble birth, but of royal rank. Two of these indications may be 
mentioned. First; Joan used the familiar ‘thou’ in talking to 
Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, an experienced military commander 
and five years her senior. This suggests that she was related to him. 
And from the fact that Dunois did not himself use the familiar ‘thou’ 
in speaking to her, we may infer that she was his superior in rank, 
and perhaps a queen’s daughter. Secondly, when it became a 
question of establishing the fact of Joan’s chastity, at Chinon*® and 
then at Rouen,‘ on both occasions women of the highest rank were 
authorized to preside over the examination— Queen Yolande of 
Sicily (Charles VII’s mother-in-law) and Queen Marie of Anjou, his 
wife, at Chinon; and at Rouen, the English Regent’s wife, the 
Duchess of Bedford. If it had only been a matter of a prince’s 
bastard (or even more, a peasant’s daughter), it is much more 

1 Pierre Champion, Vie de Charles d’Orleans (1912). 

* The Duke was assassinated later in the same month and Isabel bore no more 
children. 


8J. Quicherat, Procés, I, p. 95; UI, pp. 102 and 209. 
‘ Ibid., II, p. 201; Ill, pp. 89, 155, 163, 180. 
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probable that ordinary midwives would have been called upon rather 
than queens or the wife of the Regent. The case of the King of 
France’s and the Queen of England’s sister was, apparently, entirely 
different. 

Further it is noteworthy that Joan of Arc’s hair was black and, 
contrary to the majority. of Germans, the Queen’s hair was black 
also. This is not, of course, a proof of filiation, evidently, but it is 
very unusual if one of the parents of a person having black hair has 
not black hair also. 

Now, the child born on November 10th, 1407, is shown on Charles 
VI’s official list as a boy, named Philip, who is recorded as having 
died almost immediately after having been privately baptized, and 
was buried at St. Denis. Villaret’s History of France gave, in 
1764, a list of Charles VI’s children. This Philip is there; but, in the 
following edition in 1770, ‘Philip’ is replaced by a daughter named 
Joan and the correction is maintained in the later edition of 1783.? 
Evidently the author and his collaborators, though unhappily (as 
usual at that period) they did not give its origin, judged this correc- 
tion necessary. This work, nevertheless, stuck to the classic story of 
Joan of Arc’s peasant origin and to 1412 as the date of her birth, and 
therefore it cannot be suspected of having foreseen, forty or fifty 
years before Caze, the strange suggestive bearing that this small 
correction would have on the true individuality of the heroine, born 
precisely towards the end of 1407. 

Duke Louis’s constant devotion to the Queen at the time of her 
confinement in 1407, ‘the merry supper’*— to which the Monk of 
St. Denis refers twice — that he had with her on the day of his 
death, November 23rd, 1407, makes even more plausible the view 
that he was the child’s father. Moreover, it should be noticed that 
in November, always according to the Monk of St. Denis, the King 
was in good health, as he had been nine months earlier. Yet he does 
not seem to have put himself out to visit his wife at the time of her 
confinement, as the Duke did; and the Queen, who had given birth 
to her first eleven children at the royal residence, the Hotel St. Pol, 
preferred on this occasion to be confined at her own home, the 
Hotel Barbette, where she had usually lived for nine years—a 
curious departure. 

For several years the Queen had no longer had intimate relations 
with the King. She had not lived with him since 1398.5 Conse- 


1 Marcel Thibault, Jsabeau de Baviére, p. 104. 

* Villaret, Histoire de France jusqu’a Louis XIV (1783) XIV, pp. 168 and 169. 
The words ‘Joan, who only lived one day’ replaced the words ‘Philip, who only 
lived one day’, in the 1770 and 1783 editions. 

8 The Monk of St. Denis’ Chronicle, Il, p. 731. 

4 Thibault, Isabeau de Bavieére, p. 401. ® Ibid., p. 267. 
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quently the adultery was manifestly flagrant. The confinement could 
hardly be denied, but at least the child, for whom the Duke of 
Burgundy’s hatred was on the watch, could be got out of the way.* 
The only thing to do was to send it far away into a region dependent 
on the Orleans,* while declaring it to be dead — which was all the 
easier because at the Hotel Barbette the Duke and Isabel were in 
their own home. It was only necessary to send an empty coffin to 
St. Denis. All later objections were avoided by having the child 
baptized privately, without a priest, and giving it any ordinary name. 

This reasoning — where guesswork has its part — certainly does 
not show that the child born on November 10th could not have died 
immediately; it only suggests that the placing of a living child in 
safety was not only possible,but almost to be foreseen in the sequence 
of events. 

There is, moreover, a further point to be noticed. A country 
woman, Jehanne Dart, come to bring some flowers to the King on 
June 12th, 1407, figures in the accounts as having received a gratuity 
of eighteen sols from Charles VI:* this shows us that the Court knew, 
from that date, a peasant family of that name (Dart=Darc in 
fifteenth-century writing) who could be used in case of need. In fact, 
Joan’s ‘father’, Jacques D’Arc had, in 1407, a sister-in-law, his 
brother’s widow, called Jehanne.* 

Could the Maid have been the daughter of one of the Duke’s 
other mistresses, not the Queen? Evidently this question can be 
asked; but then the secret of her birth would have been of no 
importance for the King, no more than that of Dunois, the Bastard 
of Orleans. Only the fact that Joan was the daughter of Queen 
Isabel would constitute a redoubtable State secret, which could 
seriously compromise the legitimacy of Charles VII in the eyes of the 
English and in French opinion, and even eventually provoke 
dynastic troubles. Joan’s replies touching her secret, during her 
Trial and above all the Grand Inquisitor, Jehan Brehal’s statement 
in the Action of 1456, have scarcely any meaning unless Joan is 
understood to have been the Queen’s daughter. 

These are undoubtedly surmises. But we have cardinal evidence 
on their pertinence, dating from Joan’s time, known for a long 
time, though hardly anyone seems to have paid any attention to it. 


1 Jean-sans-Peur, who was to assassinate Louis of Orleans — the latter having, 
apart from their political rivalry, mortally offended Jean — did not hide his 
intention of having his revenge, even on the Duke’s children. 

2 Domrémy was in this position. See, Grosdidier de Matons, Le Mystére de 
Jeanne d’ Arc (1932). 

* National Archives, Hist. Sect. Accounts of the Hotel St. Pol KK 31-32 f° 90. 
See, Siméon Luce, Jeanne d’Arc a Domrémy, p. 49, who thinks it likely that this 
woman belonged to the Arc family. 

* Ibid., p. 33 note. 
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It is The King of Hungary’s daughter Engelide’s Prophecy, quoted 
by Brehal in Latin during the 1456 Action. The opening recalls the 
misfortunes of France, ‘come from abroad and from some of the 
Lily’s branches, nourished with its sap, also from a venomous viper, 
whose breath is smothering the sacred plant’s roots’. This imme- 
diately makes us think of the English, the House of Burgundy, the 
intrigues of Queen Isabel and the Treaty of Troyes. But afterwards, 
‘a young girl’ coming from where the virulent poison first started to 
spread,* marked with a small red mark behind the right ear’, will 
liberate France. And further, King Charles’s coronation at Rheims,’ 
the relief of Paris and the final re-conquest of the Kingdom, are 
similarly ‘foretold’. 

Brehal explicitly states that the young girl is Joan of Arc, specifyin g 
that the Maid actually had the red mark in question behind her right 
ear. Therefore the words, ‘coming from where the virulent poison 
first started to spread’, can only mean sprung from the venomous 
viper — the Queen — whose misconduct was notorious, and Duke 
Louis, whose deadly rivilry with Jean-sans-Peur was, in 1407, the 
first cause of the evils which were to ravage France. This extract 
cannot possibly refer to that part of the country, where, according 
to tradition, the Maid was bora, for Domrémy had never been the 
scene of the troubles of the kingdom. Nor indeed is there any 
mention of either a shepherdess, or Domrémy, or Lorraine borders 
or the Arc family. 

Now, this ‘document’ might be supposed to belong to the common 
class of ‘prophecies’ made after the event, if it were not for the fact 
that Brehal himself considered it to be the key to what we now call 
the ‘mystery of Joan of Arc’, and if it were not for other facts that 
have to be taken into account. In the first place, nobody even knew 
who ‘the King of Hungary’s daughter‘ Engelide’ was. It is, in fact, 
generally believed that it is just a pseudonym for Brehal himself. 
And secondly, Brehal, Grand Inquisitor of France. in 1450 and 
promoter of the Action for Re-establishment, certainly knew the 
Maid’s real origin, whatever it was. We have quoted his remark on 
the major importance of the King’s secret, which could not be 
revealed, even in 1456. On this subject, he still speaks of ‘secrets’ 
(in the plural), ignored by all ‘except the King and Joan’. ‘It is not 
for us to guess them; we should not concern ourselves too much 
with what these mysterious secrets hid.’® Charles VII’s doubts of his 


1 J. Quicherat, Procés, III, pp. 340-6. 

* ‘Puella oriunda unde primum brutale venenum effusum est.’ Note the 
use of the adverb unde here. 

’ The reference is to ‘King Charles, ‘‘called’’ son of Charles’, as if this was 
not absolutely certain. 

* J. Quicherat, Procés, III, p. 340. 

5 R. P. Ayroles, La vraie Jeanne d’ Arc, I, p. 506. 
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legitimacy, notoriously known after the Treaty of Troyes, do not 
infallibly explain these singular words. Moreover, we have seen 
elsewhere that Brehal emphasized the red mark behind Joan’s right 
ear complacently. But what must be understood, and what sheds a 
suggestive light on his thoughts, is that popular opinion in the 
fifteenth century held that anyone of French royal blood was born 
with a red mark of this description on their body.* 

Taking all this into account, it is therefore probable that veiled 
allusions to Joan’s royal birth were thus slipped into the supposed 
‘prophecy’ by Brehal, with the view of guiding posterity to the 
solution of an enigma which he believed he had no right to divulge 
in 1456. 

What makes it impossible to get away from this idea, in our 
opinion, is that Brehal a few paragraphs later on, emphasizes three 
times the hidden meaning of the prophecy. For instance, he says: 
‘Some people see in that virulent poison’ (out of which came the 
Maid), ‘the secession of Flanders to the House of Burgundy; but 
whether we should understand it thus or otherwise I leave to more 
discerning minds, who will be skilfully made conversant with the 
affairs of France.”* A little later, he says that he leaves to ‘clear 
minds’ the task of interpreting the words ‘coming from where the 
virulent poison first started to spread’. And later he returns to the 
charge a third time. Such surprising insistence can only confirm the 


opinion we have just expressed on Brehal’s real thoughts. 

To sum up, then. None of these arguments, taken alone, can be 
considered decisive. But taken together, and reinforced by the 
‘prophecy’, they may be said to establish a very strong probability 
that Joan of Arc was the child born to Queen Isabel on November 
10th, 1407, and that Duke Louis was her father. At least no other 
view accounts so satisfactorily for the facts that are not in dispute. 


4 


The upholders of legend affirm to the point of satiety that Joan’s 
secret concerned the King’s anxiety on the subject of his legitimacy. 
As we have seen, this hardly agrees with what Brehal said. They 
claim that Joan miraculously put his doubts to rest. What exactly 
did she say to him at Chinon? We do not know. Jean Pasquerel, the 
Maid’s Confessor, twenty-seven years later, in the Action of 1456, 
reported thus Joan’s words: ‘I tell you from Messire’ (the King of 
Heaven), ‘that you are the true heir of France and a king’s son.’* 
Did this mean natural or legal filiation? It should be noted that 
Pasquerel was never in Joan’s confidence: she had never whispered 

1 Antoine Thomas, Le signe royal et le Secret de Jeanne d’ Arc, p. 4. 


* J. Quicherat, Procés, Ill, p. 340. 
* Ibid., p. 103. 
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a word to him about her visions, any more than she had to any 
other Churchman, privately.’ 

Be that as it may, it seems probable that the King’s doubts about 
his legitimacy were justified, without, for all that, prejudicing his 
right to the throne, which was the only important matter to him. 
We will now show this. 

The normal period of gestation, 275 days, would make the normal 
date of the conception of Charles VII May 23rd, 1402; he was born 
on February 22nd, 1403. The King had already been? in one of his 
insane periods for twelve days on May 23rd, 1402, and he recovered 
his reason for only a few weeks in the beginning of June. Therefore 
it was only before May 11th, or during the thirty or forty days 
between, say, June 5th and the middle of July (when his insanity 
returned again until October Ist), that Charles VII could possibly 
have been conceived with the King. It certainly could not have been 
- during the three weeks when his conception would have been most 
normal. Was he conceived outside this period? It is possible; but of 
course it becomes less probable as one gets further from the average 
date — May 23rd. Half of women’s confinements* happen after a 
gestation period of from 270 to 280 days. We find, therefore,‘ a very 
strong probability that Charles VII was not the son of Charles VI. 
And it is to be noted that this supposes the King to be in good health, 
not insane but simply away from his wife, during the,periods corres- 
ponding to his attacks. 

This is not all. Queen Isabel, for a long time, had been the 
notorious mistress of the Duke of Orleans, the King’s brother, a 
fascinating man and a confirmed Don Juan,* with whom she was in 
love.* The Duke had the greatest political interest in a liaison which 
made him the real Head of the Government. This interest was so 
great that, jealously apart, he would not have tolerated the presence 
of a rival near the Queen. The latter had lived at the Hotel Barbette 
since 1398’ and when she visited the King at the Hotel St. Pol, they 


1 J. Quicherat, Procés, I, p. 128. 

2 The Monk of St. Denis’ Chronicle, 111, p. 29 — The attack happened some 
days before Whitsun, which fell on May 14th in 1402. The madness returned to 
the King towards the middle of July (p. 37). 

3 Dr G. Mozy, La Génération Humaine, p. 90. 

‘ The problem is analogous to the adjustment of an arm of which one knows 
the average deviation in shooting (here +5 days). Gauss’s ‘bell curve’ therefore 
gives the solution. 

5 Vallet de Viriville wrote, in his Isabeau de Baviére, about the incestuous 
conduct of the Queen and the Duke: ‘All the facts allow presumption; but there 
is no proof.’ Now it is sufficient to read M. Thibault’s more recent book with 
an open mind to doubt no longer. Intimate relations usually have no eye- 
witnesses. We could not ask here for proofs of this kind. It is a matter of common 
sense. 

6 Monk of St. Denis’ Chronicle, passim. 

7 In this case an important point. Thibault, Isabeau de Baviére, p. 424. 
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had separate rooms, which was sufficiently justified by the vermin 
and scabs with which this unhappy man was all too often covered. 
Moreover, from the start of his insanity (August 1392), Charles VI 
had taken an aversion to her: he became violent as soon as he saw 
her, throwing chairs and dishes at her head and frequently beating 
her. Was he the same in his lucid moments? Perhaps not; but he 
was very fond of his sister-in-law, Valentine Visconti, Duchess of 
Orleans, whom Isabel hated and who detested her as much as she 
adored her husband. 

It is, therefore, hardly possible to suppose that, during his short 
periods of sanity, Charles VI could have had intimate relations with 
a wife who was shamelessly unfaithful; and this is even less possible 
to suppose for a time ten years after he became insane. He also used 
to lose his memory of most recent events which greatly helped the 
Queen in her lapses. The violent scenes, in which the Queen was the 
victim, which took place during the King’s mad seizures, filled her 
with an excusable terror, and it would be surprising if even during 
quiet periods she would allow herself to be left alone with a man who 
might, at any moment, strangle her. 

Again it should be noted that during the period in which we are 
interested — the end of April to the beginning of June 1402 — the 
Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Hardy, and the Duchess, his wife, 
were away from Paris? (for one of their sons’ wedding). Now, Duke 
Philip, the King’s uncle and Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, as 
well as the Duchess, were one of the few couples at Court of good 
morals. It can, therefore, hardly be doubted that they kept a watch 
over their niece, the Queen, a watch all the more dangerous as Louis 
of Orleans opposed his uncle politically on all possible occasions. 
With him away, the Queen and her lover had a clear field. 

The Queen knew that she was very unpopular Her misconduct 
and above all her fecundity made it essential for her to appear to 
live with Charles VI from time to time, which she did until the end 
of 1405,* being afraid that an untimely pregnancy would allow her 
many enemies to have her dethroned by the Paris Parlement. Her 
periods of residence at the Hotel St. Pol, therefore, were only dictated 
by motives in which love played no part. Thanks to these precautions, 
as long as she did not deviate from them, the future Dauphin 
Charles, like all his brothers and sisters, was legally legitimate, and 
Isabel made any proof of illegitimacy practically impossible. 

1 Dr E. Dupré, ‘La folie de Charles VI’, Revue des Deux Mondes, December 
1910, p. 851. 

* Monk of St. Denis’ Chronicle, Il, p. 25. The Duke of Burgundy was away 
from Paris from the middle of April to the beginning of June, after the state of 
the King’s health was better. On the other hand, the Duke of Orleans was in 
Paris during this entire period. 


5 Period when the Queen placed a young and pretty mistress near the King, 
by whom he had a daughter. Thibault, op. cit., p. 408. 
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The strange insinuation in the Treaty of Troyes of 1420— ‘the 
supposed Dauphin’— suggested by Philip the Good (perhaps to 
avenge the assassination of his father Jean-sans-Peur, in 1419 at the 
Montereau Bridge) was perhaps inspired by the wish to unite the 
two kingdoms of France and England under Henry V and Catherine 
of France. In any case, these words, signed by the Queen, joined to 
the rumours which were always current about her, caused scandal 
and upset public opinion; nobody could misunderstand them? and 
the future Charles VII was, as we have stated, cruelly affected. True 
or not, such an insinuation, capable incidentally of compromising 
the rights of Princess Catherine, was useless: the Parlement could 
have been forced to dethrone the Dauphin merely on the ground of 
his ‘crimes’ (in fact this was done a little later), without bringing his 
legitimacy into question. We can conceive no motive which could 
have made a Queen /yingly besmirch her own reputation. It is more 
natural to believe that if the Queen signed an implicit avowal of her 
dishonour it was because a denial on her part would have met with 
general incredulity. 

Henry V, King of England, Brantéme states,*? ‘to repay Isabel of 
Bavaria for services rendered to him at the time of the Treaty of 
Troyes, did not hesitate to say out loud that the Dauphin was only the 
Duke of Orleans’ son’. Yet Henry V was not personally indifferent 
here but, ‘nearly fifteen years later, after his and the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s deaths, Henry VI’s ministers no longer paid any respect to 
Queen Isabel; they told him that Charles VII was not the late king’s 
son and reminded him of the date of his birth and the suspicious 
liaison which that princess had had with the late Duke of Orleans’.* 

Queen Isabel died in 1435, after the Treaty of Arras had put an 
end to the differences of opinion between Charles VII and Philip the 
Good. She was then living meanly in Paris on a very small pension 
that the English Court allowed her, and despised by all. Charles VII, 
crowned, thanks to Joan of Arc, and on the road to recovering his 
authority, had, to all appearances, paid his mother, formerly so 
greedy, very dearly for a formal denial of the Troyes insinuation; but 
the Queen died without having withdrawn anything. 

Joan’s judges were doubtless conscientiously* convinced that the 
Queen had told the truth at Troyes and that the Dauphin was 
illegitimate. Now, Joan had affirmed to him, ‘from God’, that he 
was legitimate. If, however, from their point of view, he was not 
legitimate, the only conclusion they would draw was that she had 


1 The Burgundian Chronicler, Georges Chastellain, says that Charles VI 
disowned Charles VII ‘as illegitimate’. See, P. Champion, Condamnation de 
Jeanne d’ Arc, Il, p. 373. 

® Hommes illustres, Louis XII. Cited in P. Caze, op. cit. II, p. 14. 

* Melle de Lussan, Histoire du régne de Charles VII, (Paris 1753), IX, p. 443. 

* Joseph Calmette, L’Elaboration du Monde Moderne, p. 104. 
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been inspired by the Devil; and the result of the Trial was certain, 
even without pressure from the English. 

To return to Charles VII. Taking all into account, it seems to us 
impossible to admit that the famous epithet, ‘supposed Dauphin’, was 
not without an objective foundation. Charles VII’s judicial legitimacy, 
which was of capital importance to him, was, of course, incontestable. 
The Roman legal adage: Pater est quem justae nuptiae demonstrant (the 
father is he who is named in the legal marriage), which was still in force 
in the middle ages, suffices to settle this question. The throne was his 
by right, as Joan of Arc told him. But as to his real filiation, if we 
review all the preceding matter, it appears certain that his real father 
was Duke Louis of Orleans who was assassinated on the evening of 
November 23rd, 1407, when leaving the Queen’s house. 

Thus, if these surmises are correct, Joan of Arc was not merely 
Charles VII’s half-sister, but his sister of the same father and 
mother. And the King’s emotion at Chinon, an emotion testified to 
by all witnesses, is only the more understandable.’\ All told, Joan 
was really no more illegitimate than the King himself. The celebrated 
saying of a Queen to a King of France: “Without me you only make 
bastards, but without you I make Dauphins’,? is doubly applicable 
here: first to Charles VII, secondly to Joan, who were both legal 
children of Charles VI and grandchildren of Charles V. 

‘Joan of Arc’s ‘secret’, the heart of the mystery, was, then, a 
double one. First there was the 


‘ : . . a" THE 
secret’ of her birth, which doubt LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


less would have saved her life if it 
had been divulged; a Daughter of 
France would not have been burned 
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all, there was Charles VII’s real 
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reasons for the ‘very base ingrati- 
tude’ with which posterity, accord- 
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1 If Joan had been the daughter of Duke 
Louis and any other mistress, she would 
only have been an illegitimate cousin of 
the King, likemany others, and this would 
not have made much impression on him. 

2 Queen Margot (Marguerite de 
Valois), to Henry IV. 
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